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LITERARY GUILD—DECEMBER SELECTION 


Breslin, Howard. The Tamarack Tree. Whittlesey 
House. Nov. 17, 1947. iii, 438p. $3.00. 


This novel traces the impact of three hectic days on the 
small mountain town of Stratton, Vermont, in July, 1840, 
when the great Daniel Webster came there to make a 
speech at a political rally in behalf of “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too”. The scene of the gathering which swelled 
the peaceful village of 200 souls to a moiling mob of 
20,000 was a large clearing dominated by a lone, soaring 
tamarack tree. The event had been eagerly discussed for 
days ahead of time, and before the dawn of the day pre- 
ceding the day of the meeting, wagons and chaises and 
horse-drawn jalopies of all descriptions crowded the 
muddy roads for miles around as farmers and their wives 
and families left their chores and their livestock to tem- 
porary hands and surged toward Stratton from the remote 
areas of Vermont and even from neighboring states. The 
great orator didn’t speak in one’s neighborhood every day. 
Lot Purdy, solitary Democrat in a Republican desert, was 
the local stage driver. He managed to swallow his polliti- 
cal convictions sufficiently to drive with expert hands a 
team of six white horses which drew to the clearing a 
huge log cabin, symbolic of William Henry Harrison’s 
role as a “plain man of the people”. Lem Brayton left off 
beating his son Asa long enough for Asa to earn some 
extra cash assisting Dan Tarbox at the inn, which was 
doing a land office business that warmed the cockles of 
Dan’s miserly heart. The rally also provided Lem’s sensual 
wife Zilpha an opportunity to pursue certain projects of 
her own with a willing neighbor named Isaac Mead. Joel 
Patch, the tight-fisted sawmill owner worked his tired 
man Clem Galusha half to death trimming shingles for 
a mysterious purpose with the circular saw, pride of Joel’s 


life and unique in that area. Joel turned a pretty penny 
from his contract with the political bigwigs behind the 
great event—the shingles, it developed, were used as 
plates when the housewives of the district distributed 
their mouth-watering wares among the hungry thousands. 
Later Clem Galusha got drunk and to his own satisfac- 
tion as well as to the reader’s, he smashed the saw into a 
twisted and useless mass. Moreover, some toughs from 
up Bondville way stole Joel’s pair of matched Morgans 
and his wagon while everyone was listening to Webster’s 
rolling periods. None of the culprits were brought to 
book, nor even identified. 


After the big meeting’s climatic speech, hard cider flowed 
copiously and Lot Purdy had a rip-roaring fight with Joe 
Lyman, who asked for it and got it. Joe was in pursuit 
of his bound boy Peter Blodgett, and Joe’s revengeful 
hatred against Lot Purdy, combined with his frustration 
at not finding Peter, led him to cause the six white horses 
to run away and badly injure an innocent child. Mean- 
while Peter had taken secret refuge in the big red wagon 
of Doc Merrifield, itinerant purveyor of Merrifield’s Epi- 
zootical Elixir which was guaranteed to cure anything 
from snakebite to female sickness. Doc, with the help of 
his diminuitive assistant Mercy, a homeless waif whom he 
had picked up in the slums of New York, sold out their 
entire stock, which they planned to renew at the first 
clear stream they came to. It was Doc who acted as a 
second (and as a very handy medical man) to Charles 
Chittenden when the Virginia gentleman Thomas Jeffer- 
son Dunbar challenged him to a duel following some 
drunken words which Tom had uttered (so Charles 
thought) about Charles’ girl, Lovina Chester, daughter of 
Stratton’s Congregational preacher. Tom was a crack 
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shot and Charles a mere novice, but the latter survived a 
serious and honorable wound to subsequently marry 
Lovina. 


The rally comes to an end at last, Daniel Webster departs, 
and the participants, worn to a frazzle and with red 
rimmed eyes, clutter the roads once more on their slow 
trek homewards. Stratton shrinks back to its normal quota 
of 200, and the tall tamarack tree, silent witness of the 
proceedings, stands quiet as before, the birds once again 
returning to its branches. At this point the story moves 
ahead one year and is enlivened by a double climax. 
First, the sensational news arrives via Lot Purdy on the 
stage coach that President Harrison is dead, and that 
Tippecanoe was succeeded in office by Tyler—“Tyler too”. 
The second climax comes immediately afterward: Lem 
Brayton, discovering his wife Zilpha in flagrante delicto 
with Isaac Mead, murders them both and takes to the 
hills. He is pursued by a posse, and dies with dramatic 
finality in the clutches of a bear. 


The characters in this smoothly written first novel by a 
writer of radio serials are convincingly drawn; Doc Merri- 
field is particularly noteworthy with his Shakespeare 
prattle and large humanity. With minor exceptions the 
prose is tightly knit and economically effective. The 
minor historical incident of Webster’s speech is skillfully 
used to focus within a three day period, with a prolog 
and an epilog, a vivid picture of American rural life as it 
was lived a hundred years ago. However, despite the 
manifest care of Mr. Breslin’s researches into the period, 
this reviewer doubts that Vermont was the terribly over- 
sexed state that the author depicts. During the short span 
of the tale, Lem Brayton’s lechery annoys his wife, but she 
displays her charms to Isaac Mead with such success that 
he “mentally undresses” her (p. 50) and, as we have seen, 
commits adultery with her (p. 252); when Lovina bathes, 
her imagination follows “unmaidenly” channels which 
Mr. Breslin conscientiously annotates (p. 51-2); Annis, a 
chance acquaintance of Tom Dunbar’s seduces him in an 
unnecessarily provocative scene (p. 319); Luke Brooks the 
gentleman gambler sleeps with Rhoda Hapgood, the 
Patch’s hired girl (p. 348-52) and he is so gentlemanly 
about it and she so grateful and Mr. Breslin so sympathetic 
that fornication seems to shine for a moment with the 
light of virtue; and young Fred Streeter, a drummer in 
one of the ten bands serving the rally, shares his blanket 
with tough little Patty Fisher from Bondville, who steals 
his drum, his shoes and his cap (p. 375). 


It is regrettable that this interesting and entertaining book 
must, for the reasons noted above, be restricted in its 
recommendation to the adult reader. 

Phillips Temple, 

Georgetown University Library, 


Washington 7, D. C. 


* - * 


Steinbeck, John. The Pearl. 
1947. 122p. $2.00. 


From the boxcar cargo of The Wayward Bus to the cleanly 
wrought intaglio of The Pearl, from the brutal cacophony 
of cattle to the clear white canticle of man, John Stein- 
beck has modulated his talent from its most despicable 
worst to its most excellent best. It seems incredible that 
the same man could have authored both works, that the 
same stuff of human lives could have been shaped up in 


Viking. Nov. 24, 


Breslin — Steinbeck . 
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the one case to a hungering, sex-ridden group of bodies 
and in the other to a completed human folk who can liye 
over and above what they are in terms of purely animal 
urge. For Kino, the fisherman, Juana, his wife, and the 
baby boy, Coyotito, are well defined individuals living , 
primitive inner life within a system of values that fx 
transcends the limits of just biology. They have souk 
rich and deep as any Nina, Trofimov or Irina out 


Chekhov. 

The little family lives in a rugged innocence within the 
perimeter of their own lives and of those that touch them 
from the nearby little “town”. The finding of the lustroy 
pearl intrudes new knowledge on Kino’s and Juana’s ci. 
cumscribed existence. Like Adam and Eve after eating 
of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, real fear enter 
their hearts for the first time. A new passion, the passion 
to possess, goaded and spurred by dreams of plenty, espe 
cially for the schooling of Coyotito in the mysteries of 
numbers and in the arcana of words on the pages of 
books, cuts them off from the world they knew. There 
is a menace in the air, a menace to their dreams. 


The doctor, exiled frog in the little puddle of the peasant 
fishing world, held in superstitious awe for his bottles of 
drugs and the silvery gleam of his instruments, hastens to 
treat Coyotito’s scorpion bite after the news of the pearl 
has reached him. Covetousness and the hope of out 
witting Kino bow the doctor humbly into the hut of the 
newly rich, a hut despised when inhabited by the poor. 
Rustlings in the night and the pad of stealthy feet, the 
intent to kill and attacks in the darkness have murdered 
sleep. The pearl buyers united under the same pay. 
master, are united too, in their intent to defraud. A con 
spiracy to underestimate the pearl of Kino forces on him 
the resolution to leave his home and get a price from the 
agents in the larger towns. 


As the uncompromising, greedy world closes in on Kino, 
his purpose and his passion grow with relentless intensity. 
Juana senses the new madness, intuits the tragedy that 
lies in the present path and tries to destroy the pearl. For 
this she is thoroughly beaten by Kino. There is onother 
attack made in the darknkess and this time Kino kills a 
man. Kino’s boat is destroyed, a blasphemy on the most 
sacred possession of fishing men. In the dead of night 
the three set out to cross the wastelands to an inland 
town. With Coyotito wrapped in a shawl, Kino and 
Juana walk barefooted in the wagon ruts to hide their 
tracks. 


On the next day two trackers appear in the distance fol 
lowed by a man on horseback with a rifle. Their purpose 
is clear. Kino must die that the powerful might have the 
pearl. That night Kino hides Juana and Coyotito ina 
shelter on a barren cliff. Carrying his knife, he crawls 
naked as a snake down over the stones half-circling his 
pursuers. The rising of the moon puts a pause to his 
plans when suddenly a plaintive cry is heard from on the 
cliff. The watchman of the three raises the rifle and fires 
in the direction of the cry. In a moment Kino’s knife 
drives between his vertebrae, the rifle is snatched and the 
butt smashes the skull of one and staggers the second of 
the companions. The latter Kino finishes with bullets 


On the next morning Kino and Juana return to the town 
Followed by all the townsfolk, they walk in grim silence 
to the sea where Kino flings the source of all his troubles 
back into the waters from which he fetched it. With 
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them in the shawl, Kino and Juana carry the remains of 
Coyotito, killed by the watchman’s random shot. 


The Pearl alone, even without such masterpieces as The 
Red Pony and Chrysanthemums, would suffice to prove 
Steinbeck’s superiority as a storyteller. With an amazing 
economy of style and yet with an unshrinking objectivity 
touched with heart, he has created a form of literature 
that is expressive without loudness, that focuses on physi- 
cal manifestations only to reveal a reflective, ultra-physical 
conclusion. His simple sentences shaped by a sensuous 
imagination speak their thoughts with the accent of a 
strong river flowing underground. The anger at social in- 
justice that lay behind The Grapes of Wrath is but im- 
plied and therefore more powerful in The Pearl. For 


The Pearl pictures the pure of heart surviving the com- 


plexity and chicane attendant on the trappings of wealth 
in the civilized world, a testament of a faith that is not 
materialist in nature. 


This book could be read to the young. 


by everyone else. 
Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 
Department of Romance Languages, 
University of Scranton 


It should be read 


* * * 


The Battle of the Atlantic, 
Nov. 20, 1947. 


Morison, Samuel Eliot. 
1939-1943. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
432p. . $6.00. 

This book is actually Volume I of the series being pub- 
lished under the general title of History of United States 
Naval Operation in World War II, although it is the 
second one to appear. Volume II, Operations in North 
African Waters, 1942-1943 appeared earlier this year. 
When completed it is expected that there will be thirteen 
volumes in the set. It is to be hoped that Professor Samuel 
Eliot Morison of Harvard who has written these first two 
volumes will be able to continue and complete the work. 


At the opening of this volume, there is considerable 
criticism of the support given to the Washington Naval 
Conference of 1921 by various church organizations. The 
author is firmly convinced that we made a great mistake 
in initiating this conference and in giving it our support. 
He is also quite critical of the activites of Brigadier General 
William Mitchell. It is the author’s opinion that General 
Mitchell was not especially well versed in the field of air 
power in warfare. In view of the importance of the air 
am in World War II the average person is inclined to 
believe that General Mitchell was a fairly good prophet. 


It is the author’s firm conviction that neither England nor 
Germany was prepared for a naval warfare in 1939. The 
author analyzes Hitler’s well known inclination to belittle 
the navy in favor of the military. This indifference to 
naval equality was unfortunate so far as Hitler was con- 
cerned when the invasion of England was considered by 


the Germans in July, 1940. 


Although the author is at all times very complimentary 
toformer President Roosevelt he is willing to be sufficiently 
objective to admit that President Roosevelt did not observe 
our laws relative to neutrality prior to Pearl Harbor. Writ- 
ing with reference to the aid given to England from June, 
1941, onward the author makes the unequivocal state- 
ment: “The Atlantic phase of this policy meant violating 
the laws of neutrality” (p. 28). The author apparently 
holds the opinion that because Germany and Japan were 
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rather indifferent to neutrality, therefore the President 
was under no particular obligation to consult with Con- 
gress with reference to the observance of such regulations. 
This is a rather novel position, and one unacceptable to a 
great many people. 


The author discusses in some detail the Neutrality Patrol 
that was organized in March, 1941. Arrangements were 
made for the convoying of ships from Newfoundland to 
Iceland. Although in theory only American ships were 
to be convoyed, in practice ships of all nations were free 
to attach themselves to the convoy with the result that 
our destroyers escorted English ships from Newfoundland 
to Iceland. 


The author is willing to admit that it was necessary for 
Churchill to use a great deal of pressure upon the authori- 
ties in Iceland before permission was granted to our troops 
to establish themselves in that area. A fairly detailed 
treatment is accorded the Greer incident of September 4, 
1941. The author maintains that the Greer did not at- 
tempt to sink the submarine until the submarine had first 
fired a torpedo at the Greer, although he does admit that 
the Greer had already maintained contact with the sub- 
marine for three hours before the hostilities commenced. 
Professor Morison, who was commissioned as a Captain 
in the Navy in order to secure the information required 
for this book, makes it very clear that he believes that the 
Congressional attempts at neutrality were misguided. 


Much material is included relative to the activity of the 
Germans off the east coast of the United States in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and in the Caribbean area. The efforts 
of the Germans to sow mines off our eastern seaports 
failed; a greater degree of success was experienced by them 
in the Gulf of Mexico and in the Caribbean. A very in- 
teresting chapter containing much information not com- 
monly known is included in the chapter which deals with 
the organization of anti-submarine warfare. The convoy- 
ing of goods to Russia by the northern route also receives 
considerable detailed attention. All of this information 
is given in non-technical language and can easily be fol- 
lowed by the average reader. Excellent maps, a large 
number of helpful photographs, a series of appendices, 
and a detailed index combine to make this volume a 
worthy successor to the one already in print. 
Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 


Loyola University, Chicago 
* * * 


Hervey, Harry. The Veiled Fountain. 
Nov. 7, 1947. 370p. $3.00. 


Some vague, undefined vestige of Marcel Prout appears in 
the opening pages of The Veiled Fountain. Riding in an 
Indian railway carriage, Brian Kimberley lies naked and 
perspiring, reflecting much in the manner of the Proustian 
demonstration—a single observation on music leading to 
the indefinite accretion of distinctions, oppositions, com- 
ments and contraries peculiar to the searching and brood- 
ing techniques of the Recherche. On Brian’s midnight 
reveries there is obtruded the exciting personality of a 
woman, authoratative and perhaps charming, magically 
enshrined in the Kimberley imagination by the darkness 
kept inviolate. They speak, but a psychic irritation of one 
with the other breaks out upon their every attempt at 
ease and friendliness. It is the normal, primitive reaction 
of clash at the first encounter between two dynamic 


Putnam. 
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natures. She sings for him “Mouchandolin”, a thin tune 
in oriental minors elusively teasing to his musician’s ear. 


In the morning she is gone but the touch of her brief . 


presence has left its mark upon his soul. 


At this point neither Brian nor the reader realizes that 
the meeting constituted the critical point in Brian’s career. 
For the next hundred pages, author Hervey and his hero 
ruminate the cud of Brian’s early life. Scioned under the 
bar sinister by his concert singing mother, Gina Mallory, 
Brian’s pre-adolescent days are divided between gloomy 
periods in the Kimberley household and recurrent dashes 
for freedom with his mother whenever the restlessness for 
the stage and the gay life drives her abroad on another 
concert tour. One of these excursions produces a lasting 
friendship between Brian and Aubrey Fanshaw, an Oscar 
Wilde in short pants. Though their amity is intimate and 
lifelong, yet it is Buzzy, Brian’s brother or rather his half- 
brother, who comes closest to Brian’s heart. 


Gina brings music into Brian’s life at this time. Later, he 
leaves home to pursue it on his own while Buzzy partici- 
pates in World War I. Gina then disappears from the 
story with an Italian tenor in Australia. Music school 
bring Brian into the bohemian circles of Lucy Enloe and 
her sister, a star in musical comedy. Buzzy returns 
wounded from war only to join the Indian Civil Service 
where he becomes Resident at Ramapur. As the story 
opens, Brian is en route to his half-brother who has 
wrecked his career for a beautiful woman named Vivian 
Welles. 

Vivian is, of course, the lady of the train. Complications 
set in when Brian meets Vivian under the pseudonym 
Daphne Wingard. He becomes enamoured of her in a 
dreamy “pale hands I loved beside the Shalimar’ idyll, 
a love tinged with a Yoga-like transcendentalism that can- 
not quite perfect its indifference to the surging of flesh 
and blood. Inevitably Buzzy discovers Vivian. Brian 
finally learns that she is the ill-omened beauty whose 
touch has poisoned the lives of four or five assorted Indian 
and English men of prominence, the talk of the Foreign 
Office. A complete break-up with near tragedy ensues 
but the experience wracks Brian’s heretofore mediocre 
soul to the stature of a great composer. His success in 
England concludes with his leaving again for India to 
search for Vivian or Daphne, all ignorant of the fact that 
she has come to England for his debut and will be on the 
same train with him. Thus ends the story where it began, 
on a train, symbol of progress and development. 


Nearly all the characters are 
Gina cannot adjust to the 
stuffed shirt she married for respectability’s sake. Buzz 
suffers from a slight returned veteran’s psychosis. Vivian 
runs away from herself but not from her loose morals. 
Brian kicks around purposelessly until the grand experi- 
ence brings him success. And all the characters look on 
marriage and the moral law as some slight inconvenience 
unworthy of the cognizance of art or mysticism. 


There are some difficulties. 
trying to find themselves. 


The love story rides too high in the stratosphere. It is a 
constant “reaching out of sight for the ends of being and 
ideal grace” wherein the grunts of the reaching parties 
distract the reader from the rainbow goal for which the 
lovers are so outstretched. Mr. Hervey may eventually 
make something of his Proustian cerebrations but as yet 
his efforts are too conscious and therefore manifestly 
efforts rather than effects. Nor has he achieved the 
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synthetic tying in capacity of the great Frenchman. He; 
still too fond of phrases like “limp tensity” and “sileng 
. . positively thunderous”. 

All in all, the book is neither moral nor outstanding} 
literary. It has no great characters to sustain it. I j 
three steps removed from reality and its mystic implica 
tions serve more to obscure than to clarify. The pr 
fessionally interested in literature might care to read jt 











* * * 







Americans from Holland. Th, 
Peoples of America Series. Edited by Louis Adami: 
Lippincott. Nov. 17, 1947. 320p. $5.00. 


This launches a series of popular works designed to reve! 
the America of the immigrant. Each “people” is to kk 
given a treatment which is to be comprehensive and 
scholarly but which will avoid the obvious marks of tz 
search likely to mar the surface of a sociological treatise 
Certainly no better beginning could have been made, fo 
Mr. Mulder writes with a smooth style and no evidence 
of extreme labor in collecting data. The whole is a com 
petent piece of journalism which should make an ide 
work of reference for the casual reader, or for the schola 
who wishes to find a starting point. The bibliography js 
therefore of more than ordinary importance. In some 
respects the choice of the Hollanders as a subject for the 
first publication is both revealing and at the same time 
not very impressive. Another “people”, English, Irish, 
German, Italian, would necessarily make the author. write 
a book of greater consequence because of the infinitely 
greater importance of these groups of America, and some 
thing is promised for each of these. However, a modes 
folk like the Hollanders turns out to have furnished on: 
small scale, in the nineteenth century, a memorable ex 
periment in Protestant religious enterprise which produced 
settlements about 1847 in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa 
(There was one small Wisconsin settlement of Catholic 
Dutch.) It is very curious that the evanescent Dutch 
empire of the seventeenth century in North Americ 
should have been a commercial, materialistic affair, an 
obstacle which was overcome by an English population 
which was here largely for religious reasons, while the 
few but rugged settlers of the western frontier who came 
from Holland in the nineteenth century were a group d 
zealots, distinctive though not unique among the mor 
secularized Americans of that age. Kieft, Van Twiller- 
though perhaps not Stuyvessant—would have been cor 
genial participants in the growth of American capitalism 
in the nineteenth century, but Van Raalte, leader of the 
Michigan pioneers, would have made a better contem 
porary of John Winthrop. 

Perhaps the historical paradox is not likely to occur to the 
novelist or journalist. Nevertheless the apposite mental: 
ties of seventeenth century English and nineteenth cer: 
tury Dutch immigrants might have served Mr. Mulder it 
solving a basic difficulty, namely, the lack of unity in his 
book. The Dutch on the Hudson and the Delaware 
rivers constitutes one phase of American History; the 
oases of religious settlers on the nineteenth century fron 
tier constitutes another. When the whole emphasis is 
contributions to the present amalgam of breeds and civil: 
zations the writer is likely to miss the more obvious his 
torical significances which make it possible to unify the 
American story. As there is good will evident in th 
intention of the series editor, to make us conscious of! 


Mulder, Arnold. 
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happy diversity of origins so as to point up a unity of 
ideals, he will be wise to have his authors pay more atten- 
tion to this. 

With due allowance made for the popular design there 
is little criticism to be made of Mr. Mulder’s work. Of 
course a more profound analysis of religious problems 
would require a better attitude toward doctrine than to 
regard it solely in the light of an emotional fixation. The 
deserved commendation of the Dutch for their practical, 
commonsense approach to political and economic matters 
(“Descendants of Hollanders have seldom been Uto- 
pians”) is somewhat grudgingly made. Mr. Mulder evi- 
dently does not think too highly of Senator Vandenberg. 
Then too, perhaps not enough is made of the fact that 
the Catholic minority of the nineteenth century Dutch 
immigrants proved to be more “assimilable” than were 
the Protestants. However, in time, and with a very likely 
inspiration from this volume and its successors, we shall 
know more about what makes this modern man, the 
American. John T. Farrell, 

Washington, D. C. 


. . e 


Heagney, H. J. Behold This Heart. Kenedy. 
13,1947. 347p. $3.50. 

Behold This Heart is an account of the life of St. Mar- 
garet Mary, the principal human instrument that the Son 
of God made use of to establish devotion to His Sacred 
Heart. Father Heagney does not begin with a description 
of the saint’s family tree, but at once introduces us to her 
at the age of four and to the members of her immediate 
family. Throughout the rest of the book he follows the 
chronological order and gives us an account of her life 
in the world and in the Visitation convent until her death 
in 1690 at the comparatively early age of forty-three. No 
mention is made of the veneration paid to her after her 
death, or of the reasons why her canonization was de- 
ferred until our own day. He devotes more time than 
other biographers to Father Claude de la Colombiere, 
who exercised such a profound influence upon the saint 
and upon the propagation of the new devotion that had 
been revealed to her. In fact of the twenty-five chapters 
six are devoted exclusively to the two years that he spent 
at the English court during the reign of King Charles II. 


This book throws no new, light on St. Margaret Mary. 
As a serious study of her life, her character, and the 
origin of devotion to the Sacred Heart it cannot compare 
with the work of Father’ Fickell, S.J., written many years 
before her canonization. It is a mixture of fact and fiction, 
and only one familiar with her career can tell where the 
one ends and the other begins. Take, for example, the 
dialogues which are recorded in every chapter. There is 
no proof, of course, that they are the actual words of the 
speakers. In most cases they are intended to dramatize 
a well-established incident in the saint’s life. But in not 
afew instances the topic of discussion is merely a creation 
of the author’s imagination. This is particularly true of 
the section devoted to Colombiere’s mission to England 
about which little is known with absolute certainty. Thus 
Father Heagney gives to Titus Oates an importance he 
did not have before his fabrication of the “Popish Plot”. 
Again while it seems very probable that the saintly Jesuit 
met Charles II privately on three of four occasions, we 
have here a circumstantial account of the time, place, and 
actual subject of their conversations. 


Nov. 


Heagney — Taylor — Carroll 
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As in his other books on Father Jordan, Father Tabb, and 
Admiral Semmes the author has mainly in mind boys and 
girls of high school age. Undoubtedly Behold This Heart 
will have a greater appeal to them than a more conserva- 
tive and a more critical biography. Since the account is 
substantially correct it will, therefore, have a beneficial 
effect by making them acquainted with one of the noblest 
women of the seventeenth century and inspiring them 
with devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 
Ephrata, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Taylor, Rosemary. Bar Nothing Ranch. Whittlesey. 
Nov. 12, 1947. 239p. $2.75. 

The Taylor Magic is gone. This is no Chicken Every 
Sunday or Ridin’ the Rainbow but only a pale imitation of 
those two earlier best sellers. It is only a book of “told” 
stories rather than the author’s shared family experiences 
told with such zest and verve in those first two books. 
Again, however, the scene is Arizona, again the stories are 
actual experiences, slightly on the ludicrous side, varying 
in nature but usually quite human and enjoyable. These 
are stories of the experiences of Noelke Webb in running 
a dude ranch, a ranch where the dudes helped work the 
cattle and frequently had some of their own troubles 
worked off during their stay. 

W. T. Webb, widely-known Arizona cattleman, courted 
Noelke Webb when she was a sparkling ingenue with a 
road company, even forgetting to cast Arizona’s first elec- 
toral vote, and took her back to a two room adobe ranch 
house. When Webb lost cattle and ranch to the banks 
it was Noelke who persuaded him to try recouping his 
fortunes by using his popularity and the ranch site to 
entertain visiting hunters for a fee. And thus was born 
“76” which soon turned from hunters to dudes and with 
the latter recovered the cattle which made it the working 
combination that it is. Clients came to “76” and then 
they came again. Whether it was the country, the cook- 
ing, the companions or the excitement, they continued to 
come and to bring their friends until finally room at “76” 
was at a premium. All sorts of people came and since 
they were usually sufficiently affluent to pay Noelke’s fees 
they had little hesitation in indulging their personal idio- 
syncrasies and peccadilloes. If the guests were of many 
varieties their personal peculiarities were even more 
varied: there was the father who was rearing his son to 
be an evil-emannered bully because that sort of people 
usually ran the world; the couple who practiced com- 
panionate marriage and bragged about it until they learned 
better; the man who let out the fact that his son was 
illegitimate; the foreman who would never stay out of 
love, the woman whose pants were too tight and the man 
who couldn’t hold his wife. There are a host of incidents 
detailed and a legion of characters presented—all in the 
breezy off-hand manner that is characteristic of the au- 
thor. Most of the stories are acceptable; some are not. 
In general the whole tone of the book renders it suitable 
only for adults. 





t bad * 


Carroll, Gladys Hasty. While the Angels Sing. Mac- 
millan. Nov. 3, 1947. 178p. $2.50. 

This is a Christmas story, set in some small town of New 
England, somewhere above Boston. It is told by the 
seventy-five year old grandmother, Selina, who has come 















































































Wolff 


in from her farm to spend Christmas with her married 
daughter, Julie, her banker husband, Horace, and their 
three children. Selina might easily have had a sad Christ- 
mag since her own husband had died that year, and she 
was wondering about one son, Robbie, who had not writ- 
ten for twenty years. But her many years have taught 
her a serene poise, born of a belief in the eventual righting 
of things. That is the theme of the story; many little 
difficulties are introduced in connection with the Christ- 
mas celebration, the party at the Presbyterian church, ill 
feelings with neighbors, the loss of an important key, and 
these are happily cleared up before they cause any harm. 
The climax of the story is the return of Robbie on Christ- 
mas eve, a man who had discovered his own personality 
in his years of wandering. So Grandmother Selina’s faith 
proves correct and the book ends with the beginning of a 
very happy Christmas day for the whole family. The 
book aims to give a picture of a typical American Christ- 
mas, and it succeds in a certain measure. However its 
characters and locale are quite restricted, even provincial, 
and that impression of smallness is left by the book. 
Among all the Christmas atmosphere the Catholic reader 
will look in vain for any reference to Christ, that is, of 
any central importance. In all the descriptions of church 
doings we have everything but the actual service; and in 
all Grandmother Selina’s serene faith (which is pure and 
good) there is no reference to her ever praying. So it is 
with Christ’s part in Christmas—there is a feeling of some 
great power working out matters for the good of these 
people, but they are content to keep occupied with their 
exciting trifles, and never to think or speak of Him directly. 
However there is nothing to prevent a general recom- 
mendation for the book; it will be appreciated best by 
those who like the somewhat emotional tone of Miss Car- 
roll’s style. 
Dom Bruno McAndrew, 
St. Anselm’s Priory, 


Washington, D. C. 


* a * 


Wolff, Maritta. About Lyddy Thomas. 
House. Nov. 3, 1947. 454p. $3.50. 


This is a story about the wife of a returning veteran, on 
terminal leave, after he had been discharged from the 
hospital as a psycho-neurotic. It seems as though Lyddy 
Thomas had spoken to her husband Ben in the hospital 
about getting a divorce. He agreed to stay at his mother’s, 
while his wife remained alone in the apartment until she 
could think things through. By the connivance of his 
mother, Ben succeeded in staying at the apartment with 
Lyddy. This situation is both the setting and occasion of 
all the nightmarish, melodramatic events of the story. 
Ben suspects that Lyddy has been unfaithful while he 
was away. In the chat they had together, at the apart- 
ment, he admits his bad habits of drinking, changing jobs, 
and incurring debts during their married life, before he 
joined the Army. She insists that this is not the reason 
for wanting the divorce and continues the conversation: 


Random 


“I met you my last year in High School, and you wanted 
to get married as soon as I graduated . . . I was eighteen, 
Ben, and in lots of ways, I guess, I didn’t know nothin’ 


from nothing. You used to laugh at me, remember? 
There was so much, I guess, I just didn’t know. Growin’ 
up out there in Hacksville with Aunt Selma, and then 


coming down here.. .” 


Best SELLER 


“So I loved you Ben, and you wanted me to marry yoy 
and I was crazy to marry you. It seemed to me like j 
was going to be the happiest thing in the world, and 
we did get married, and it was two years before you haj 
to go in the Army. We lived in three or four differey 
apartments and most of the time you worked, and son, 
of the time you didn’t. I learned to keep the house anj 
do things the way you wanted me to do ’em. Lots ¢ 
that time was awful happy Ben, and some of it wasn’ 
Maybe it’s like that for most people. We never argue 
much about things. Sometimes I felt like arguing aboy 
some things, but I guess I’m not the arguing kind. Bag, 
there then I sort of wanted a baby, remember? . . .” 


“Well, I will have to go back to that time when you wep 
away. Golly, Ben, I thought I’d die, when you wen 
away. When you left your Port of Embarkation and] 
took the train to come home Ben, I’ll never forget the 
train trip home. It seemed like I just couldn’t stand j 
to know you was really gone. You was my whole life 
there just wasn’t anything without you. When I gg 
home here. . .” 


“After I got my job at Aircraft, it didn’t take me so ter. 
rible long to clean up the debts and finish paying for this 
little furniture we got here, and get things straightened 
out. I didn’t mind that Ben, but I want to talk some 
more about me getting the job out to Aircraft. That was 
the sort of the start of it, I guess. Ben, working out ther 
sort of made me feel funnier than anything that had ever 
happened to me.. .” 


“IT never had a job before Ben,” she said . . . “I guess all 
my life I always thought that I wasn’t smart enough to 
hold down a real job like lots of girls do . . .” 


“Ben, I did all right out there. I got promoted, people 
thought I was good. I knew I was doing my work good 
Ben, I found out I could work the same as anybody else 
It’s something I know about myself now. I’d never he 
scared to go out and look for a job.” 


Despite his promise to live apart, he attacked her in the 
apartment, and upon discovering a card in the mail-box 
he accuses her of infidelity. A sadistic beating follows, in 
which she confesses infidelity on one occasion. She run 
away from him and goes to an aunt. Because she refuse 
to see him, he threatens to kill her. Lyddy leaves the city 
following the advice of a friend, Marco Riggs. She goe 
off like a hunted animal to Pittsburgh, then to Harris 
burg, from Harrisburg to Cleveland, where, exhausted 
and ill, she is befriended by a colored girl who worked 
with her at Aircraft. She then returns to her native city 
and stays with another friend named Dina who was mar 
maried happily to Hank Johnson. They lived in Gogarty 
Hall, a kind of dilapitated apartment house facing a big 
factory. 


The story is the tale of Lyddy’s wanderings and Ben’s pass 
ing from bar to bar traveling with his friend Toumy, 
slandering her name wherever he went and yet helplessly 
seeking her return. He picks up a barmaid to live with 
him in the apartment, and all his wakeful moments are 
spent in alternate moods of his drunken rage and self-pity. 


By this time he suspects his own inadequacy without 
acknowledging it to himself. He is the victim of an indul- 
gent mother who blames his shortcomings on everyone 
else in the usual rationalization process, of “inadequates’ 
and spoiled children. 
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He come to Lyddy finally at Gogarty’s Hall, and pleads 
with her to return. When she refuses he indulges his 
rage with his usual vulgar, filthy epithets and accusations. 
He leave the house with the drunken boast that he can 
sill get a good girl. On his way home he see Martha, of 
whom much has been told in the story. She is the 
widowed wife of Mike Maciatto, an officer in the Air 
Corps who had been killed in the service. Mike’s mother 
Mrs. Maciatto refuses to believe that he is really dead, 
and concentrates all her efforts on keeping men from 
Martha. As she returns from work, Ben, making good 
his boast, tries to approach her. Martha runs to the door 
of her home, and, in the excitement, drops the door key 
fom her purse. While Martha is making an effort to 
recover the key, Mrs. Maciatto suddenly opens the door 
and with a huge knife murders Ben. Lyddy hearing the 
disturbance forces her way to the scene with Joe Gogarty, 
the brother of Dina, and her husband following in hot 
pursuit. In the words of the Novelist: 

« |. She stumbled on up the steps, Joe at her heels. , She 
dropped to her knees reaching out with both her hands 
for the limp upflung hand, with the wedding band shining 
on it. She made no sound. Joe took hold of her, raising 
her to her feet. She let him turn her around and take 
her back down the steps again. 

“The hush was gone now, the crowd was milling and in 
motion. Joe hurried her along, his arm around her. He 
felt the trembling of her body and she said to him, her 
voice emotionless and calm: “Joe what'll I ever do? I’m 
the one that’s to blame for him. It’s my fault this hap- 
pened to him. Oh, Joe, I don’t wanta live any more!” 


| wouldn’t recommend this book, either as a work of art 
or as entertainment. It is filled with vulgar, blasphemous 
epithets, and, while there is relief in some good char- 
acters, such as the Gogarty family, and the kindness, 
warm-heartedness and a kind of inherited respectability 
of Lyddy Thomas herself, the novel has no solid theme. 
The author has a photographic power of describing every 
detail vividly, but she indulges it without any sense of 
proportion. There is never any recourse to a moral prin- 
ciple, in Lyddy’s or Ben’s lives. That religion could pos- 
sbly have helped them to work out their adjustment is 
not even faintly adumbrated. What development or 
growth of character Lyddy Thomas achieves from her 
experience, or what new resources she acquires as a result 
of her experiences to settle her mental conflicts are no- 
where manifested. Nor is there evidence of a clear sense 
of basic values which give meaning to life, and inspiration 
tea work of art. Edward B. Bunn, S.]., 
University of Scranton 
* © * 


Chaze, Elliott. The Stainless Steel Kimono. Simon 
and Schuster. Nov. 25, 1947. 207p. $2.75. 


Elliott Chaze was trained as a paratrooper, reputedly one 
of the toughest groups in the service, taught to feel and 
act like a hardboiled fighting man. Then, trained to the 
teeth for fighting, he was thrown into the operation of 
occupying defeated Japan. There with several of his 
buddies he managed to keep occupation duty from be- 
coming too monotonous. Their manner of doing this 
forms the subject matter of this book—or shall we say 
“inevitable” book since by profession Chaze is a reporter? 


These soldiers came to Japan with an understandably 
unfavorable attitude toward the inhabitants and changed 


Chaze — Molloy 
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little during their stay although in some few cases they 
seemed to have formed attachments for individual Jap- 
anese. They began by fleecing unsuspecting Japs through 
a racket involving repeated resale of an Army comforter 
and its reclamation through the agency of a confederate 
wearing a counterfeit MP band. They seemed to have 
little duty; there was none of the combat for which they 
had been prepared; boredom and homesickness were the 
major ailments needing alleviation. Brawls and scrapes, 
bull sessions and practical jokes, goldbricking, a little kind- 
ness on the side, sex whenever possible, grousing and 
griping and wishing—these were the things that occupied 
an occupation paratrooper. Always there was dissatisfac- 
tion with the country, the job and the people—always the 
desire to return to the known way of life at home. The 
cover-blurb uses the word “bawdy” in speaking of their 
experiences; the cover-blurb is right. In fact certain 
sections are not only vulgar but downright obscene. The 
cover-blurb also speaks of not improving the reader’s 
mind but of raising his spirits; actually the book is de- 
pressing and of little value. Because of its manner of 
treatment it does not seem suitable for any class of reader. 


* & = 


Molloy, Robert. 
Appleton-Century. 


Charleston, A Gracious Heritage. 
Nov. 14, 1947. $6.00. 


Troy seems to have succumbed to one fire and one enemy 
investment. Charleston is made of sterner stuff. Actually 
so many quakes, storms and fires have periodically dev- 
astated the city that the fact that there is a Charleston 
still remains the chief wonder of them all. America is a 
vast country and many are the spots wither the Charles- 
tonians could have migrated, but they clung to Charles- 
ton, bewitched, I presume, by some intangible, local 
charm. Mr. Molloy attempts to capture this charm—and 
his effort is rather successful. He writes well and enter- 
tainingly though at times his wit has lost its savor. He 
obviously likes the old city and the reader inevitably 
catches a bit of his warmth of feeling. 


While a good background in American History makes the 
tale more enchanting, it is not a sine-qua-non for the 
enjoyment of the book. We look in vain for some of the 
fire-brand characters of this hot seat of the Rebellion but 
the many anecdotes and legends that run through the 
pages compensate for this loss. Charleston is steeped in 
history and it is odd that Bishop John England, one of 
the really great men of the American scene, is merely 
mentioned. Perhaps Mr. Molloy unconsciously shares the 
naive snobbery of Charlestonians, that to be born out of 
Charleston is to remain forever a stranger. Or perhaps 
the slight to Bishop England is but one more instance of 
Mr. Molloy’s unwise sophistication in religious matters. 
In his mind the structural design of a church edifice is 
extremely important but the influence of those who sat 
within the edifice is inconsequential. I wonder what 
genius is responsible for the myth that true history can 
ignore the impact of religious life. 


The illustrations of Mr. Suydam are exquisite and the 
book is certainly pleasant reading for all those who be- 
lieve in the continuity of humanity and enjoy a dip into 
the waters of nostalgia. John F. Lenny, S.J., 
Headmaster, 
Scranton Preparatory School, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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Maritain, Jacques. The Person and the Common 
Good. Scribner. Nov. 17, 1947. 95p. $2.00. 


The author, one of the greatest French philosophers of 
the present age, discusses the profound metaphysical 
notions of the person and the common good, whose proper 
understanding is a “must” in political philosophy, with- 
out which neither the political scientist nor the statesman 
can efect an earthly society worthy of man. 


The first four chapters of this book were published in 
“The Review of Politics’. Their early appearance gave 
rise to a heated controversy of which the author is not 
unmindful. In the Acknowledgments he says: “We have 
made use of several earlier inquiries . to present... 
a synthesis of our position on a problem about which there 
have been numerous and (as I like to believe) involuntary 
misunderstandings.” 


A common question, skirting the periphery of society, 
serves as an introduction to the deep recesses of a meta- 
physical search for a satisfying answer. The question: 
“Is the State for man? or is Man for the state?” A uni- 
lateral answer to this question is productive only of error 
and further obfuscation. Liberalism of the nineteenth 
century, Fascism and Communism have given very de- 
finite, and equally false, answers. Their answers were 
practical answers in the realm of political science. Were 
they wrong merely in the pragmatic test or are they 
basically and fundamentally erroneous because they are 
rooted in false theories of the nature of man and of the 
State. If “trial and error” a method of learning, the only 
once accepted by empiricists, can teach man anything, 
then, only those who desire to remain blind, will fail to 
see that the political philosophies of Hobbes, Rousseau 
and Hegel have finally achieved their natural conse- 
quences, the destruction of both man and the State. 


In The Person and the Common Good, Jacques Maritain 
discusses the distinction, and its application, of man as 
an individual and man as a person. Admitting with the 
Thomistic philosophers that the natural exigencies of 
man’s human nature demand the existence of the state, 
the author re-examines this truth in the light of his dis- 
tinction. Individuality is rooted in the material aspect of 
man, indicating a spatial relationship and connotating 
isolation and selfishness; while personality is founded in 
the immaterial and spiritual, breathing generosity and ex- 
pansiveness. Man, both as an individual and as a person 
needs the state. The one that it might receive, the other 
that it might also give something of its own in return. 
Man as an individual is, therefore, part of the state which 
is a whole; man as a person is himself a whole in the 
State which is likewise a whole. Consequently man as a 
person, which is a whole, reaches out for and aspires to, 
something above and beyond the State, which the State 
cannot give but can only assist in its attainment. As the 
author says, “there is an enormous difference between 
this statement: man, by reason of certain things which 
are in him, is in his entirety engaged as a part of political 
society—and this statement—“Man is part of political 
society by reason of himself as a whole and by reason of 
all that is in him” (p. 61). 

Since man as a person is the social unit there is a definite 
correlation between man and the common good of the 
social whole. The common good or the end of the social 
whole cannot be the good of the State as a whole, for 
whom the parts are sacrificed or in which they lose their 
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identity. For this way brings Totalitarianism. Nor ca 
the common good be the good of the individual part, fo 
this dissolves society in favor of its parts, producing a 
anarchistic individualism. Consequently “the comma 
good of Society is the good human life of the multitude ¢ 
persons, a good, common to the whole and to the pars 
into which it flows back and which in turn must benef; 
from it” (p. 41). 

This notion of the common good and its redistribution tp 
the persons is developed from the notion of the suprem 
analogue of society, the divine society in which the diving 
essence is the common good of the Three Persons. 


















One can not doubt the urgent need of calling back int 
the world of political thought sound notions of the com 
mon good. It is likewise beyond doubt that the pagay 
world in its highest and clearest representative, Aristotle 
did not have the full concept of person. This was a gif 
of Christianity. The author’s exposition and developmen 
of the person and the common good, while none too easy 
to follow, has not been unsuccessful in rendering articulate 
the deep aspirations of human nature. 

Arthur A. North, S.]., 

Department of Philosophy, 


University of Scranton 
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Kane, Harnett T. Natchez on the Mississippi. Mor. 
row. Oct. 29,1947. 373p. $4.00. 


I can’t help but wonder sometimes why authors. mus 
resort to their own imperfect imaginations to produce bes 
sellers. And it seems a pity, too, when—judging from 
Hartnett Kane’s pleasurable extravaganza of Natche-— 
there is still enough unpublicized American folklore to 
keep a dozen Scheharazades going well past the 100 
story mark. 
















As Kane says, “Nothing could stop this Natchez”, perched 
as it was on a sun-splashed bluff overlooking the Father 
of Waters. A hodge-podge of nationalities and idiosyn 
crasies, its populace was to build along the jessamine 
bordered roads a series of graceful planations with a his 
tory sharply divided by the Civil War. After bowin 
before the siege of Union soldiers, the proud, gentedl 
houses where presidents and royalty had dined were to 
experience a period of gradual revivification which tapped 
the No’th’n tourist trade and led finally to the Natche 
pilgrimages. 

The granite frontiersman Andrew Jackson and his bride 
Rachel idled for their brief honeymoon in the Natche 
country, spending their few tranquil hours in that tert 
tory. “The Briers” likewise witnessed the marriage 
another ill-fated Southern son, Jefferson Davis, with 
Varina Howell—a union in which love elbowed politic 
aside. It was at Natchez, too, that smooth-talking Aaron 
Burr sought protection after the collapse of his nefarious 
plot to sell his country to the highest takers. Strolling 
along the paths of Halfway Hill, he met and was a 
tracted to the virginal Madeline Price. But Burr was nm 
more successful as a lover than as a traitor, for the prac 
tical lady rejected his ardent proposals, as had the British, 
the French and the Spanish. 

Natchez’ pre-eminent man of amiability was the master d 
“Concord”—Stephen Minor, later Don Esteban Minor bj 
reason of service to His Hispanic Majesty. Stephen’s third 
wife, whom he took following a propitious interval 0 
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mourning for his preceding spouses, was a cool, long-faced 
blonde of strong personality, the eccentric “Yellow 
Duchess”. Madame like the color, and had the courage 
of her irregularities: she chose, always, a gold ensemble, 
from shoes to spangled kerchief; the drawing room at Con- 
cord glimmered with yellow walls, yellow carpets on the 
foor, tawny mirrors and cornices; her coach was painted 
in two shades of yellow and she hunted about until she 
found four claybank horses to draw it. Even her at- 


tendants were pale mullatoes of yellowish pigmentation. 


Natchez saw a succession of colorful citizenry during its 
early years. There was Winthrop Sargent, Massachusetts- 
born Puritan, who became the first governor of the new 
Territory of Mississippi, and who christened his magni- 
fcent home, incongruously, Gloucester, as if to prove 
that he had not succumbed to the bewitchment of the 
South; fiery John Quitman, advocator of secession, who 
led the Mississippi volunteers in the trouble with Mexico; 
Drs. Duncan and Ker, outspoken emancipators in the 
court fight to free the slaves of a certain plantation owner, 
according to the provisions of his will; the temperamental 
monarch of the river, Tom Leathers, captain of the 
Natchez, which lost the contest of the giants to the Robert 
E. Lee. 

Among the Natchez mansions which knew national as 
well as local repute were “Nutt’s Folly”, the never com- 
pleted dream that was to have been equipped with an 
indirect lighting system and artificial lake in those days 
of 1860, and “Goat’s Castle”, the once lovely Glenwood, 
scene of a modern Montague-Capulet romance, whose 
glory was allowed to fall into disrepair, its clutter rivaling 
that of the Collier catch-all. 


But if the Natchezians boasted of highbrow aristocracy, 
they hid a sinister skeleton in their slum district under 
the hill and reaped the discredit for the infamous Natchez 
Trace renegades, the Harpe brothers. The brothers whiled 
away many a profitable hour on the Trace; unwilling 
victims were given a variety of fatal treatments, one of 
the most popular being to slit the stomach, remove the 
contents, and fill the hole with stones. 


Revealing any more of Mr. Kane’s excellently amassed 
data would be unfair to the reader. Suffice it to say that 
he spotlights plain facts with all the tricks of a good 
novelist. The result: an evening of four-bell exploration 
for the entire family. 
Lois Slade, 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Feeney, Leonard J. Mother Seton: An American 
Woman. Dodd. Oct. 30, 1947. 212p. $2.50. 


The rapidly increasing interest in the cause for canoniza- 
tion of Mother Seton occasioned this “revised and re- 
written” edition of the 1938 America Press’ Elizabeth 
Seton—An American Woman. Little beyond a new and 
very brief, even inconsequential forward, and a few minor 
changes in the early chapters have been added. An ex- 
ception is the rather cautious implication that Mother 
Seton was the foundress of the parochial school system in 
the United States. Other than this and the correction of 
some of the minor errors noted in reviews of the first 
edition, the rewriting and revision consists chiefly of the 
happy deletion of many phrases, sentences and _ para- 
graphs, mostly rather cloying personal intrusions and flip- 
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pant sallies which detracted from the earlier work. A 
painstaking blue-pencilling of first personal pronouns man- 
aged to eliminate about thirty of them with some violence 
perhaps to the author’s style. “Little,” a much over-used 
adjective in the first writing, redolent of the caricatured 
southern belle’s habit of qualifying everybody and every- 
thing as “little ole”, is also carefully crossed out in many 
places. The highlight of this essay on Mother Seton to 
the present reviewer is the quite inspiring and beautiful 
description of a nun (p. 152-154), no longer a little lady, 
but just a “lady all consecrated to God, etc”. 


Father Feeney is an extremely enthusiastic biographer of 
the distinctly American saintly woman who may soon be 
raised to our altars, and although more complete and 
satisfactory biographies are available, this lively and in- 
teresting account of her life and character will undoubted- 
ly widen her circle of devoted admirers and hence further 
the cause for her canonization. 

Rev. James J. Kortendick, S.S., 

Catholic University of America, 

Washington 17, D. C. 


” * * 


Fundamental Education. Report of a Special Com- 
mittee to the Preparatory Commission of UNESCO. 
Macmillan. 1947. viii, 325p. $2.50. 


This book is the report of a Special Committee to the 
Preparatory Commission of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization which was 
presented at the First Session of the General Conference 
held in Paris, November-December, 1946. It is an ex- 
ploratory study rather than a definitive report on some, 
at least, of the problems to be confronted in trying to pro- 
vide a minimum level of education for the peoples of the 
world. It seeks to show that such education is more than 
literacy, more than the education of the young, although 
both of these are of prime importance. 


A brief introductory chapter gives some background for 
the report and describes its scope and purpose and frankly 
recognizes its limitations. 

In a second chapter, which comprises over a third of the 
book, under the heading “Noteworthy Examples”, primi- 
tive educational conditions in various parts of the world 
are described together with the efforts that have been 
made to effect improvements. These are really random, 
sampling reports drawn from the statements of various 
experts who presumably speak from first-hand knowledge. 
The areas touched on by these reports include: Colombia, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, French 
West Indies, French Colonial Africa, Union of South 
Africa, China, India, Indo-China, Egypt, Iraq and even 
Russia. This section of the book is most interesting, pre- 
senting, as it does, a cyclorama of the educational status 
of vast masses of people around the globe and making it 
possible to visualize the tremendous problems that must 
be met in attempting to provide Fundamental Education 
for all the peoples of the earth. 


A third chapter under the heading “General Considera- 
tions” defines Fundamental Education (p. 145, 146) and 
seeks to analyze the problems presented in carrying on 
Fundamental Education among “backward” peoples. In 
this section four “experts” have their say. The glibbest 
statement is that of an American social anthropologist, 
Dr. Margaret Mead, who seems to exemplify the type of 
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“word magic” (p. 150-178) which is condemned so round- 
ly by another expert almost a hundred pages further on 
(p. 271). The soundest and most realistic approach to 
the problems, in the opinion of this reviewer, is presented 
by the English anthropologist, Dr. Margaret Read (p. 178- 
201). 

Chapter Four is given over to identifying and discussing 
seven issues under the heading of “Policies and Methods” 
in Fundamental Education without arriving at any clearly 
defined conclusions. 

The closing chapter presents “Suggested Lines of Action” 
which UNESCO might use in promoting and encouraging 
the development of Fundamental Education. A “Panel” 


of experts is recommended to take this in hand. 


The considerable contributions of the Christian Mission- 
aries to the Fundamental Education of “backward” 
peoples in the past as well as in the present have been 
almost completely ignored. Nor is there any mention of 
a place for Religion in the program now being put for- 
ward. The importance of the family as a constructive 
educative agency has likewise been ignored by all the 
experts save Dr. Margaret Read who rightly places great 
importance on the family unit (p. 190-191). She likewise 
is alone in giving clear recognition to spiritual values in 
the following passage: 


“The other fundamental assumption is that man is a 
spiritual being, who needs more than food and medicine 
for his welfare, and that the underprivileged groups 
have spiritual needs and aspirations which cannot be 
satisfied by even vastly improved material conditions. 
If that conviction is not basic in our planning for 
Fundamental Education, then we shall fail the people 
whom we want to help. In the words of a recent 
Gold Coast report: ‘Any process of education which is 
not founded upon spiritual values may ultimately de- 
stroy human virtue’. The Nazi near-success is the best 
comment on that statement” (p. 182). 


A world-wide project to wipe out illiteracy and to promote 
a minimum level of education had been put forward as 
a major objective even before UNESCO was full-born. 
It will undoubtedly continue to be a major objective, an 
objective which most people will applaud. But it also 
has its dangers. This book is important because it reveals 
the thinking of the “experts” on “Fundamental Educa- 
tion”. It warrants the careful analysis and study of all 
thoughtful persons who are vitally interested in UNESCO. 
It should have a particular appeal to educators. 


Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., 
Augustinian College, 
Washington 17, D. C. 


* * * 


Strunsky, Simeon. Two Came to Town. Dutton. 


Oct. 27, 1947. 219p. $3.00. 


Simeon Strunsky has written a charming “inside” inter- 
pretation of New York City “degunthered” of any high- 
faluting analytical pretensions. Two Came to Town 
could well serve as a sequel to his No Mean City, casting 
as it does the inward vision of the latter against the light 
of the whole American background. Through the eyes 
of “Mr. Alexander” and “Mr. Thomas”, two mythical 
delegate-correspondents sent to “the conference” by their 
equally mythical government in far-off Hyperia, New 
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York and America are viewed with an eye to discovering 
the root cause of the American advance. Alexande 
attributes it to the American genius for organization and 
self-discipline; Thomas to the indomitable spirit of Amer. 
can liberty. The interplay of these conflicting points of 
view opens the way for much enlightening comment. 


The visitors walk the streets, ride the subway, meg 
Marcus, the taxi driver studying Spanish by radio, attend 
the “tea” given’ for a thousand people, talk with a lady 
commentator whose speech savours of Dorothy Thomp 
son, participate in radio interviews, visit the press with 
veteran newsman Selden. The cabman’s son marries the 
pressman’s daughter. With sympathetic understanding 
and with what Franklin P. Adams calls a “prairie-breez 
saneness”, Simeon Strunsky brings to light the hidden 
values underlying his characters and events. Sound com, 
mon sense, clarity of vision plus an exquisitely sincere 
belief in the American way of life, all add up to make 
Two Came to Town a tribute to the America of the pag 
and the present and a testament of faith in the Ameria 
of the future. 


Pleasant, gently humorous, hopeful and authentically true 
this American Baedeker with flesh and blood is recom 
mended to all readers without exception. 


Payne, Robert. China Awake. 
1947. 424p. $4.00. 


China Awake is an interesting journal or diary by Rober 
Payne. Mr. Payne expresses his views on what he saw 
and heard about in China, mixed with his own philos 
ophy. His descriptions of the Chinese landscape and 
atmosphere are beautiful and constitute a very good part 
of the book. He writes on poetry, art, Chinese calligraphy, 
methods of teaching English, etc. In his ideas on how to 
teach English, he quotes both from Western classics and 
Chinese classics. Mr. Payne was a Professor of English 
in the University of Kunming. Consequently, he came 
in contact with professors and students whom he learned 
to admire and to go so far as to state that, “I have no hope 
for China unless the students, the professors, and the 
technicians get in power”. He visions the future of Chim 
as being built on these three. He gives pen pictures o 
students and professors which are interestingly delineated. 
He tells stories of how some of the students helped during 
the war to fight China’s enemy. He tells stories of pro 
fessors and of their sacrifices. I, myself, can testify to 
these, for in the city where I lived in China, there were 
two universities, and I also know how the professors made 
sacrifices for their country by living on low salaries, with 
very frugal meals, and supporting families. Some d 
these professors could have gone into the business world 
and improved their financial position but they loved theit 
work with the students and were possessed of the high 
ideal that training the students in sound principles was # 
important as any other work for the future of China. 


Dodd. Oct. 20, 


Mr. Payne also describes vividly the sufferings of the 
Chinese soldiers. He has stories of war, and portraits d 
the great of China whom he met and he has opinions o 
them. He doesn’t condemn Communism and he shows 
a certain admiration for its leaders. 

He touches on so many things that perhaps it would have 
been well had he made an index to the Journal. And! 
cannot help but recall the fact that one of his student 
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complained that, “St. Thomas was ridiculous but abso- 
lutely marvelous. There it was all cut and dried into a 
waterproof system...” One thing that is marvelous 
about St. Thomas is his system. And he has an index. 


Mr. Payne traveled widely and he reflected upon what he 
saw and the conclusions are his own, and in a journal I 
suppose one can say what one likes. He even tells how he 
had the experience of having smoked opium five times, 
and he didn’t get a headache, nor did he see visions. 
Anyway, he didn’t need the opium to see visions or 
dreams, or pictures of China. He observed well and 
wrote picturesquely of what he saw. It is worthwhile 
reading his book just for the beautiful descriptions of 
places and the delineation of people whom he met. 


There are quotations from the book that would arrest 
one’s mind and would give his views and philosophy, for 
example: 


“Modern China has nothing to teach us but surely we 
have everything to learn from the old.” 


“Though we dream of America, we know that China 
° . a 
will outlive all that we have produced in the West. 


His view on China: “It is best to be detached—neither 
pessimist nor optimist. I have great hopes for China, but 
it is permissible to observe that though China is awake 
and the eyes are opened, the eyelids are clogged with too 
much blood ... our greatest hope lies in something 
which, at the moment when we gaze at it, shows no 
light.” This is not too clear and it is difficult to know 
exactly what the author means. 


“We should have no dogmas in Asia, and no armies. 
Best, too, to have no more missionaries unless they are 
medical missionaries,” from which we are to imply that 
the philosophy of the East is sufficient for the Chinese 
and from his viewpoint Christianity is not necessary. One 
thing that Mr. Payne doesn’t realize is that the medical 
missionaries are in China alleviating the sufferings of the 
poor because of the dogmas which they believe and hold 
dearly in their minds and hearts. No missioner would go 
to China who did not believe in the great law of charity. 
I wonder if he noticed in the Reader’s Digest sometime 
ago the little story about the journalist who walked into 
a dispensary in China and beheld a Sister down on he 
knees, washing the wounds on the leg of a poor farmer. 
The stench was great and the ulcers ugly, and the news- 
paper man, gazing down on the Sister, remarked: “I 
wouldn’t do that for a million.” And the little Sister, 
going on with her work and raising her eyes to the jour- 
nalist replied: “Neither would I.” That Sister and the 
other missioners in China are not doing it for millions, 
but for the love of Christ which has taught them to love 
their fellow men. No one wants to change the Chinese 
civilization. When we really love a people, we like to 
have them develop along their own lines. Missioners are 
not there to bring the Chinese the things that are espe- 
cially outstanding for Americans or Europeans, but to 
help them along spiritually and materially to build on 
their own great foundation, the Chinese culture, in their 
own way and for their own benefit. 


Mr. Payne has come to love the country and its people 
and has tried in his own way to make known that feeling 
inhis writings. In a word, China Awake is a book written 
from one man’s viewpoint and when one reads it, he can 
go along with the author where he wants to; in other 
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places he can dispute with him but in all, he can enjoy 
the book. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Romaniello, M.M., 
Maryknoll, New York 


a a * 


Mencken, H. L. The Days of H. L. Mencken. Knopf. 
Oct. 20, 1947. Happy Days, ix, ix, 313p; Newspaper 
Days, xi, 313p.; Heathen Days, x, 299p. $4.50. 
Most of this book appears in print for the third time. It 
is a reprinting in combined format of three previous books 
that had gathered together a series of papers originally 
published in the New Yorker. 

Happy Days covers 1880 to 1892, the first twelve years of 
an adipose and utterly carefree boyhood. It provides the 
portrait of a perfectly normal boy who engages in all the 
lovable fun of adolescence: chasing fires, roasting potatoes, 
picnics, smoking the first cigarette, hostility to the “cops”, 
struggles with German at Knapp’s Institute, and planting 
lice in the hair of the girls. Twain or Tarkington could 
scarcely have told the story with more genuine charm. 
Two defeated ambitions are reported: one the inability 
to follow a bent toward organic chemistry; the other a 
fondness for music that exceeded his talent. Religion 
Mencken began to take lightly at a very early date: “No 
male of the Mencken family, within the period that my 
memory covers, ever took religion seriously enough to be 
indignant about it” (p. 188). A dislike of dime novels 
and the reading of Grimm’s fairy tales were preludes to 
discovery of Huckleberry Finn, “probably the most stu- 
pendous event of my whole life” (p. 163). Later he more 
directly attributes his literary career to receiving the gift 
of a hand printing press that was his major interest from 
eight to twelve. 

Newspaper Days begin in 1899 with Mencken’s persistent 
refusal to be turned aside from obtaining a position with 
the Baltimore Herald; it closes in 1906, when his active 
days as a reporter ended. The years between brought his 
first published poem (to Kipling, in the Bookman in 
1899), his first book (Ventures Into Verse, 1903), and 
eventual rise to managing editor at twenty-five. Inter- 
mingled are the jargon of the news room, murders, hang- 
ings, suicides, and anecdotes associated with gathering and 
editing the news in a period of hectic and robust jour- 
nalism. The story of the crusading Methodist clergyman 
trapped at the YMCA with a young man “in levantine 
deviltries” is one of the indelicate samples; so too is that 
of “the girl from Red Lion, Pa.”, deterred from a life of 
prostitution by the madam of a local bagnio and returned 
to milking the cows. The climax of Mencken’s editorial 
career was the great Baltimore fire of 1904, which burned 
a square mile in ten days and forced the Herald to pub- 
lish in three different cities. 

Heathen Days confessedly has no continuity but is “a 
series of random reminiscences not always photographi- 
cally precise”. There are incidents of the World War, a 
trip to Cuba, the famous Scopes trial between Bryan and 
Darrow, and many others in which matters of interna- 
tional consequence are subordinated to personal comedy. 
A visit to Rome is primarily the account—a bit offensive 
in its irreverence—of how he disguised himself as a mem- 
ber of a group of Austrians, gained access to the chambers 
of the Pope, received the Papal blessing, and then gloated 
over his friends at the hotel unable to gain an audience. 
The book closes with discussion of Huey Long, Bryan, Al 
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Smith, Fr. Coughlin, and Gerald L. K. Smith—in which 
the last named comes off as the best master of rabble- 
rousing, even stealing “the convention of his half-wits in 
Cleveland in 1936” from Fr. Coughlin. The episodes 
extend over forty-six years and demonstrate that Mencken 
has richly enjoyed living even while ridiculing the foibles 
of humanity. 


In the recent years of preoccupation with his American 
Language, Mencken’s career of cheerful iconoclasm as the 
bad boy of Baltimore is fading in the minds of a younger 
generation, but it deserves permanent preservation in 
American letters. Happily he has recorded at least some 
of its comic aspects in these books and has eliminated 
such material as the atheism of Treatise on the Gods and 
Treatise on Right and Wrong, which would have plunged 
anew into controversy and lost the charm of anecdotal 
autobiography. These books are unequal—Happy Days 
unquestionably best, and Heathen Days plainly poorest— 
but all three have the sprightly wit and clever phrasing 
that make Mencken unable to write a dull page. The 
trilogy leaves much to be desired as a coherent chronicle 
of literary and intellectual development, but Mencken 
plainly calls it “yarning” with no other purpose but to 
entertain. Some of its entertainment, as indicated, touches 
the improper but not sufficiently to invalidate the book 
for adult readers. 
George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 
John Carroll University, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


* * +. 


McCorry, Vincent P., S.J. Those Terrible Teens. 
Declan X. McMullen. 184p. $2.25. 


This reader could rise to greater heights of enthusiasm 
over Father McCorry’s book for teen-aged girls than for 
any other book she has seen in a long, long time. Address- 
ing it to the girl “who had a grade-school diploma but who 
has not voted”, he flatters her, cajoles her, scolds her, 
amuses her, and flays her with the scorpions of his irony. 
Shrewdly drawing on his thorough understanding of what 
makes her tick, he disarms her by talking about the trials 
of the teen-age: the dawning independence which outruns 
experience; the emotional development which outstrips 
intellectual growth; the fears that haunt her—of ridicule, 
of failure, of being different; and the discontents and 
doubts that torment her. Then, assuring her that the 
Catholic high school girl is the sweetest person in God’s 
world, he proceeds to talk about what it means to be a 
responsible agent, carving out one’s own destiny, and 
about the problems she stumbles over. 


Selfishness, the Hollywood conception of beauty, lack of 
true modesty, laziness, envy, pride and snobbishness, chat- 
tering and inattention, petty sin and unchastity, make up the 
docket, with special attention to the loose reasoning that 
contemporary society indulges in about sex. All of which 
have been preached about and written about from time 
immemorial. But not in Fr. McCorry’s fashion. 


On a full page set aside for the purpose, and below the 
chapter heading (itself well calculated to establish rap- 
port between writer and reader) there is an italicized 
thought-question or provocative flat statement. From that 
springboard, the discussion in the chapter following gets 
off to a good start. In familiar language and homely 
similes, the arguments are marshalled, simply, forcefully 
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and convincingly. Anecdote and pseudo-case history ap 
used plentifully. Always the tone is positive—not the 
negation of prohibition and threat of dire consequence, 
Rather, the emphasis is on being the finest possible Cath. 
olic girl, instead of not being a foolish, weak or immor 
creature. And yet while the author is careful not tp 
induce or encourage despair, neither does he hesitate tg 
stress heavily the fact that, while no sin but the terribk 
one of dying impenitent cannot be forgiven, the humay 
consequences of some sins are irretrievable. Even so, the 
chapter ends with an up-curve of optimism and faith jp 
the girls themselves, and of hopefulness for the forgiven, 
Almost always, at chapter-end, there is an apt quotation 
or prayerful ejaculation, or flat statement which crystal. 
lizes the argument, or punctuates it with the effect of 
minor explosion. 
Aside from his earnestness and sincerity, his belief in the 
Catholic girl and his warm liking for her, probably the 
phases of the book which will appeal most to the gif 
reader are: (1) the author’s subtle compliment to their 
intelligence by the logical development of his arguments 
(2) his unexpected and masculine figures of speech. Thus 
he reminds them that few Catholics deserve any credit 
for being Catholic—they were born Catholics. The Cath 
olic girl may not claim she is better than the non-Catholic 
rather, she is different and ought to be better. (That 
chapter ends with the words, “You bear the name ‘Cath 
olic’. That’s either a proud label—or a shameful libel.”) 
When discussing what he calls the “outlandish tastes and 
idiotic behavior of numberless teen-agers’’, he says (p. 62) 
that certain of these “bear witness to a degree of tasteless 
ness which would be surprising in a goat”. 
Incidentally and with out ruffle of drums or blare of 
trumpets, he pays tribute to the work of our Catholic 
Sisters, as, for instance when he urges the girl who is 
bewailing her mousy personality to get herself a young 
nun-friend and take her advice. Elsewhere he says, “No 
one not divine will ever be able to calculate the full and 
true value of the Sisters in the shining saga of Catholic 
girlhood” (p. 42). 
It is too bad that the superlative has been used so often 
about less important books, but it still must be said of this 
one that it is a MUST book for high school and younger 
college girls. 

Helen L. Butler, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Walsh, Gerald G. Catholicism. McMullen. Oct 


15, 1947. 94p. $1.25. 


Catholicism, by Father Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., is a reprint 
of two excellent essays: “Christ and the Church” and 
“The Church and Current Problems”. The first is a 
rapid but fully-authenticated exposition of the nature and 
sources of Christian dogma in the teachings of Christ and 
in the traditions of the early Church. Explanatory refer 
ences to numerous authorities give this essay added value 
as a bibliography for anyone—Catholic and non-Catholic 
—who is serious and can be thorough about investigating 
Catholic theology. The second treats of Catholic thought 
on contemporary social, economic, and political questions 
“Catholic” thought? Yes; because here is heartening ev 
dence that all Catholics—if they begin with identical pre 
sumptions about God, man, and the universe, and if they 
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reason more or less scholastically —all Catholics will 
eventually reach the same conclusions on subjects that 
admit of fact and logic. This phenomenon is that precise 
example of the intellectual freedom available to all men 
but so senselessly rejected by a large part of the modern 
world as an instance of intellectual dogmatism. At any 
rate, here is one of Father Walsh’s observations: “. . . what 
alarms us almost as much as the threat of dictatorship is 
the notion of democracy that we find so often in the daily 
press and on the lips of our neighbors. This seems to us 
a democracy that gives us no real defense against dictator- 
ship because it is a democracy rooted in nothing deeper 
than Rousseau’s ‘General Will’. We do not believe that 
a majority, however big, can give us freedom of speech, 
freedom of press, freedom of assembly, freedom of re- 
ligion, because, if we believe that, we should have to 
believe that the same majority could take away those 
rights. And if the majority can do that in a democracy, 
then democracy seems no better to us than dictatorship. 
We believe that one man, with God, can make the biggest 
majority, just as we believe that one hundred million 
votes, against God, do not amount to a row of pins. Our 
idea of American democracy is found in the proposition 
that ‘all me are created equal’. We think, that is, that 
the soundest answer to totalitarianism is faith in an Omni- 
potent Creator who endowed human nature with rights 
that no human power can take away and with duties that 
no human authority can destroy. Our only Absolute is 
God. No state, whether dictatorial or democratic, can 
give us inalienable rights nor take away inescapable 
duties.” And this observation is not only Father Walsh’s; 
it belongs to every right-thinking person, Catholic or no; 
and it is dogmatic and it is free. 


Catholicism is warmly recommended to all those who 
imagine that Catholic theology is founded on legends and 
superstitions, to all those who charge the Church with 
indifference to affairs of the world, and to all those who 
are capable of admiring a compact, scholarly, and ob- 


jective style. 
) Joseph Belvedere, 


Department of English, 
University of Scranton 


Barretto, Larry. The Great Light. 
Oct. 7, 1947. 282p. $3.00. 


What the characters in The Great Light seek, in their 
febrile gropings over three decades, is the light of faith. 
Faith (willed, rather than accepted) is the reward of 
some; for others there is the cheerless existential hell of 
living on without it; and for one peripheral character, 
Father Shannon, there is faith without effectiveness. Dirck 
Ericsor., the protagonist, holds faith utterly without dogma. 
“I believe,” he tells a friend in a moment of crisis, “that 
much of the world we know is merely an illusion, created 
by some force of evil perhaps, or even by our mortal 
minds[{,] which may be the same thing.” He goes on to 
an assent in men as “free agents’, in “a truly creative 
force, call it God if you like”, and in a vague sense of 
survival as a reflection of the universal force. 


Farrar, Straus. 


In episodic fashion this seriously intended but ineffably 
light novel unfold’s Dirck’s life in Freudian, crypto-mysti- 
cal terms. Dirck is both the sensual man out to eliminate 
“inhibitions” and one given to prophetic revelations or 
“spells”. His path of what is intended to be fulfillment 
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takes him from a home of pervading “momism” to ex- 
periences, amatory and seerlike, in France in the First 
World War; to a murder for which he feels no guilt but 
which he must symbolically expiate; to a loveless mar- 
riage to a thoughtless, selfish Catholic girl; and finally to 
a life of balanced sanity with his mistress. There, with 
certain special trimmings, you have the saint as he is 
portrayed in the serious and semi-serious secular novel 
today. The curious thing is that this is a puritanic litera- 
ture (for Freud is the new Calvin, the latest of the pre- 
destinators), this is a literature of righteousness. And the 
righteousness of the beautiful and the damned is a terrible 
thing to behold. 
It scarcely needs to be said that the only light visible in 
these pages is the glare shed by the spiritual bankruptcy 
of our times. Obvious too is the conclusion that, for its 
miasma of pseudo-spirituality and for its long “liberating” 
passages of light-seeking in debauchery, this not unskill- 
fully written (perhaps even trend-posting) book is not to 
be recommended to any reader. 

Riley Hughes, 

Georgetown University, 

Washington, D. C. 


Sheean, Vincent. A Certain Rich Man. 
House. Oct. 1, 1947. 378p. $3.00. 


Landon Roebuck, forty-one year old multi-millionaire by 
inheritance, home from the wars, experiences a general 
malaise which springs from a full realization for the first 
time of his position in society as a modern day Croesus. 
His second marriage with a woman who he now begins 
to realize married him for his money, ends in failure. 
Roebuck himself hardly knows his own children. To 
make matters worse, the business of which he is the head, 
real estate operations on a vast scale, can do just as well 
without him, even to the point of obstructing him in his 
attempts to initiate reforms. 

Into this winter of discontent are injected two oddly con- 
trasted women who simultaneously have a shaping influ- 
ence upon the later actions of Roebuck. The first 
Martha Winstead, a social worker in downtown New York 
who urges him to use his wealth in a beneficient way. 
The other is a childhood friend, a product of the same 
glittering milieu as Roebuck who oddly enough, in the end 
seems to have much of the same selfless devotion to the 
under privileged as the professional. Prompted by some 
serious discussions with the first of the two, Roebuck 
embarks on an attempt to provide adequate housing for 
Negroes in the Harlem district of New York only to find 
himself the object of ridicule on the part of the news- 
papers and his business associates. 


Random 


is 


It is in the analysis of post bellum discontent, of the racial 
question and the conflicting codes of mores and of the 
anomalous position of “a certain rich man” that this novel 
excels. Roebuck who furnishes the unity of the plot is a 
convincing character. But where Sheean hesitates and 
wavers is in the details of the background characters. He 
tends to make up here for a lack of characterization with 
exaggeration. Lady Blandthorpe, Roebuck’s expatriate 
sister is more British than the British themselves. Difficult 
too, is it to conceive of another laborer in the vineyard 
of social service, one of Martha Winstead’s friends, who 
has the mind of a parish priest and who affects the appear- 
ance of “the Great Whore of Babylon”, the defense 
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mechanism, as the author takes pains to point out, of 
unrequited love. 


Sheean’s style is a peculiarly interesting one in this day 
and age. As one writer points out, it harks back to Henry 
James. His is not the terse, laconic, staccato machine-gun 
like prose so prevalent in the modern novel. Rather he 
bends over backward with his elaborate sentence structure 
to the bookish and literary. 

Thomas P. McTighe, 

Department of English, 

University of Scranton 


Houselander, Carryll. The Dry Wood. Sheed and 
Ward. Oct. 15, 1947. 257p. $3.00. 


The first novel by an English writer who has become well 
known during the past few years for her volumes of medi- 
tations and spiritual essays—The Flowering Tree, This 
War is the Passion, The Reed of God. The scene of the 
story is a London East End parish, the much-beloved 
pastor of which, Fr. Malone, has just died. At the same 
time there lies mortally ill Willie Jewel, six-year-old son 
of a hard-working, poverty-stricken couple. From birth, 
Willie has never been as other children, but helpless, 
unable even to sit up alone, and dumb. Now he seems 
about to end even this small hold on life, and the whole 
parish, sinners and non-Catholics as well as the faithful, 
joins in a gigantic onslaught of prayer which the people 
(though their pastor explains to them that it must not 
be done) stubbornly insist on addressing to Father Malone. 
Over this unauthorized cultus arises a clerical storm, 
which gives the author a chance to hit off some ecclesi- 
astical types, but with great charity. What the people 
want is not the cure of Willie Jewel, but his preservation 
in a state of helpless innocence, that he may continue to 
be the source of acts and feelings of love and charity on 
the part of even the sinners among them. But on the 
last day of the novena, Willie dies; and this, to the public 
which lost its head over The Miracle of the Bells, will 
certainly seem like blasphemy. 


But Miss Houselander has a firmer grip on life and its 
realities, and knows that God’s hand cannot be forced, 
and that the absence of a miracle can be as great a force 
for good as its occurence. Through the pages of the book 
pass many of the parish types—Rose O’Shane with a heart 
of gold and a love for too many “drops of the craythur”; 
Carmel Fernandez, rescued from an illicit relationship 
with Solly Lee, part of whose presents to her were bought 
with profits on the holy cards which he was selling with 
Fr. Malone as the subject; the rectory housekeeper and 
handyman —all very well done. Miss Houselander’s 
knowledge of what goes on in rectories is, one would say, 
as good as that of J. F. Powers, but she has charity for her 
subjects, and can poke fun without lacerating and scan- 
dalizing. 


Archbishop Crecy and Monsignor Frayne are perhaps too 
much like earlier prelatial types in fiction, but the discus- 
sion of Msgr. Frayne’s conversion from Anglicanism, with 
its comparison of his former church to a rich, kindly, and 
tasteful aunt, whom he had discovered not to be his 
mother, and his real mother, Catholicism, is well done. 
Modern “Catholic Action” youth groups, with all their 
enthusiasm and frequent lack of stability, are touched 
upon; and Miss Houselander knows -well, too, the values 
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inherent in the old Jewish faith and the struggles jg 
adherents have with the modern world. 


It is when she writes of the people of the parish at Mag 
and Benediction, or of Saturday night Confessions, tha 
Miss Houselander is most enthusiastic and often mog 
effective. There is much in her appreciation of the life 
of the Church to remind us of Bruce Marshall, withoy 
the latter’s desire to shock. One is also reminded g 
Cecily Hallack’s Mirror for Toby, with its good-humored 
occasional spoofing of some of the externals of Cathol 
cism. 
Most of all, one gets from this book a sharp awareness of 
the reality of the Mystical Body, and of the sadness thg 
ought to strike us all because so many have deliberately 
cut themselves off from the True Vine. The futility ¢ 
modern life is compassionately sketched in her chapte 
on “The Multitude”. There are many passages one would 
like to quote, and there are some faults that could 
pointed out, but the book emphatically deserves reading 
and is recommended for all age groups. 

Dom Bernard Theall, 

Catholic University of America 

Washington 17, D. C. 


* * * 


Herbst, Josephine. Somewhere the Tempest Fell, 
Scribner’s. Nov. 3, 1947. 344p. $3.00. 


Adam Snow, the main character in Somewhere the 
Tempest Fell is a spectacularly successful writer of mystery 
stories under the name of George Wand. After twenty 
years of placid life in Italy and Chicago, he has decided 
that mystery writing is but a stop gap, and that he will 
discontinue his alter ego and forego demanding Holly. 
wood. This, if any, is the plot. Adam pursues his usual 
life in Chicago, attending literary parties, art shows, Bo 
hemian swing sessions and night club pow-wows. In ex 
cerpts from his journal and conversations with his friends, 
we learn of Adam’s frustration, his wife’s interference and 
his concern for his daughter. A couple of dozen oddly 
assorted characters cross Adam’s paths. Among them 
are: Ada Brady, a divorcee striving to make her homea 
brilliant salon; Henry Rodney, wealthy businessman and 
Dr. Griggs, successful medico, who seek understanding 
elsewhere than in their middle-aged wives; John, the 
journalist; Lonnie, the musician who has become mixed 
up in a marijuana racket and Tucker, a negro pianist 
Adam’s young daughter, Angela, is infatuated with Steve 
Bright, young war veteran and student. Because of An 
gela’s interest, Adam seeks Steve’s friendship and the 
story ends with the account of his night-long search 
through the city for Steve and Tucker, who are in danger. 


There is little action to the story, but many vivid scene 
are presented almost photographically. These include a 
literary tea in a Chicago hotel, family dinners, and the 
unconventional lives of three divorcees in a New York 
rooming house. The characters also stand out photo 
graphically. Each is distinct, never a type. However, 
wartime Chicago and this cross-section of its middle clas 
are only the face of the subject matter. Each character’ 
history is briefly told, his backgrounds sketched to show 
how he lives two lives, one a dream existence. 


This is supposedly a serious and clever comment on the 
day. As is the case with a good many modern novelists 
Miss Herbst’s theme is defeatism. Her characters are all 
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in squirrel cages, prey to their own natures, their peculiar 
childhoods, financial lacks or any one of a dozen other 
“nescapable” forces. Consequently there is no hope for 
them, for any of them. For example: “Wasn’t it just a 
sickness of the times that he could not hope to escape, 
should not even try to escape” (p. 224). One character 
leads a dull existence, another is too much of an idealist, 
a third is a fanciful liar. The author says in effect that 
they are all trying so hard and looking so hard—for what? 
Whatever it is, it isn’t there. 


This reviewer has respect for Miss Herbst’s power to por- 
tray scenes and characters, but only pity for her inability 
to choose a more worthwhile theme. Can it be that she 
knows no persons in real life who achieve fulfillment of 
personality, happiness in family life, success in their early 
ambitions? Her dialog is full of class hatred, sorrow for 
the “little man”, despair at the universality of failure. 
She is particularly obnoxious in her rantings at the clergy 
and her sly digs against its “oppressions” of the people. 
Obviously she sees only one side of life and her book 
shows that it is the product of this confused view. 


The narrative is poorly organized and difficult to read be- 
cause of its detailed flashbacks. “The presentation of the 
vices of Miss Herbst’s characters, their divorces, extra- 
marital affairs and various dishonesties is amoral. The 
vague political half-truths are downright dangerous to the 
immature mind and this reviewer cannot think that the 
novel has much entertainment value for the mature mind. 


Kathleen C. Enzler, 
Bethesda, Maryland 


* * * 


Pierik, Marie. The Song of the Church. Longmans. 
Sept. 10, 1947. 274p. $3.00. 


Of the many problems engaging the attention of a con- 
vert to the Catholic Church, one is of special importance 
tothe musician: Plain-chant and its use both in the liturgy 
and as a standard by which to judge the value of all types 
of sacred music. Unfortunately, it is a lamentable fact 
that far too many conservatories in this country permit 
the graduation of students who have been “exposed”’, even 
in the smallest degree, neither to an adequate acquaint- 
ance with plain chant nor to an understanding of its 
tremendous role in the development of modern music. 
True, this lacuna is sometimes filled after the years of 
formal study are ended, but only at the cost of much time 
spent in searching for materials that are both desirable 
and readily available. Music lovers, then, especially those 
who are newcomers to the Church, will be happy to find 
in Marie Pierik’s new book, The Song of the Church, a 
helpful introduction to plainsong and its application in 
the liturgy. 

Beginning with a short discussion of the question of Greek 
music and its influence on Catholic song, the author dem- 
onstrates briefly the interrelationship existing between the 
history and the liturgy of the Church and traces the de- 
velopment of Gregorian chant through various movements 
of reform to the present day’s indebtedness to outstanding 
musicologists, particularly to the Benedictines of Solesmes. 
It is obvious that a work of 250 pages could not contain a 
full discussion of any of these subjects; but, being scholar- 
ly, it compensates for a frequently disappointing brevity 
of treatment by providing the reader with excellent biblio- 
graphical footnotes as a guide to further investigation. 
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Supplemented by a fourteen-page index, the book should, 
furthermore, be useful as a reference tool. 


Ordinarily, books written in dissertation style fatigue the 
general reader with their dullness and lack of emotional 
tone. In this instance, however, Miss Pierik’s evidently 
vital love for her subject infuses warmth into her pages, 
enlivens a few passages with an almost lyrical style, and 
fires the reader with some of her own contagious enthusi- 
asm for the Church’s song. Thus, her work becomes a 
welcome contribution to the library of anyone working in 
the field of Catholic Church music. 

Elizabeth J. Barham, 

Reference Department, The Library, 

Catholic University of America, 

Washington 17, D. C. 

* * &* 


Sertillanges, Antonin, O.P. The Intellectual Life. 
Tr. by Mary Ryan, Univ. of Cork. Newman Book- 
shop. Sept. 3, 1947. 182p. $3.00. 


This is the first English translation of a French classic 
which first appeared in 1920. Pere Sertillanges, himself a 
scholar of note, considers in this work the spirit, conditions, 
and methods in and by which is fulfilled the vocation of 
the dedicated intellectual man. This is not the first time 
such a study has been attempted; Philip Hamerton, English 
man of letters and art critic, wrote his work on The In- 
tellectual Life in 1880, discussing in detail, through the 
medium of a series of letters, how such a life ought to be 
lived, with a consideration of such practical problems as 
the amount of food and sleep required, the need for exer- 
cise, the handling of money, the choice of friends and of 
a wife, and suchlike considerations. Sertillanges has treated 
many of these matters in somewhat less detail (though 
touching upon all of them), in order to devote more space 
to the relation between the intellectual life and the in- 
tellectual’s life in God, for 
“The intellectual is not self-begotten; he is the son of 
the Idea, of the Truth, of the creative Word, the Life- 
giver immanent in His creation. When the thinker 
thinks rightly, he follows God step by step; he does not 
follow his own vain fancy. When he gropes and 
struggles in the effort of research, he is Jacob wrestling 
with the angel and “strong against God”. 


In an age like our own, when the virtues of the intellectual 
life are likely to be praised by scholars whose humanism 
is but pagan, it is well to have this new edition of counsels 
for the Christian humanist. 

In the chapters of his work, Sertillanges treats specifically 
of: The Intellectual Vocation; The Virtues of a Catholic 
Intellectual; The Organization of Life; The Time of Work; 
The Field of Work; The Spirit of Work; Preparation for 
Work; Creative Work; The Worker and the Man. Sertil- 
langes finds Thomism the perfect framework for knowl- 
edge and, indeed, bases this volume on St. Thomas’ Six- 
teen Precepts for Acquiring the Treasure of Knowledge. 


Obviously, all the varieties of the intellectual life cannot 
be formulated and provided with directions in a single 
volume, and this is not a long book. The foundations: of 
the intellectual life which is to be properly integrated 
with the spiritual, are the same for all, and Sertillanges 
directions will be of value for all. One finds him over- 
simplifying at times, however, as in the excellent section 
which he devotes to the reading of the intellectual: 
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“Tt is elementary wisdom beforehand to choose amongst 
a thousand the guides whom one will thus trust. The 
choice of an intellectual father is always a serious 
thing. We have advised St. Thomas for the highest 
doctrines. One cannot confine oneself to him; but all 
that is necessary is to know thoroughly well three or 
four authors for one’s specialty, and about the same 
number for each problem that arises. One will have 
recourse to other books for information, not for forma- 
tion, and the attitude of mind will no longer be the 
same.” 


Even allowing for the admission that can be made by all 
to the effect that knowledge of the texts of one’s authors 
is more important than a study of the commentaries— 
there are few fields in which proficiency would be attain- 
able through the knowledge, however thorough, of three 
or four books, or of that number of ancillary volumes for 
each facet of one’s study. 


This volume will not, of course, give an infallible recipe 
for attaining scholarly excellence, but it will set the intel- 
lectual life in its proper perspective, so that the scholar 
will not be tempted to let slip the world of the spirit, on 
the plea that his work leaves no time for prayer or the 
ascetic disciplines. A comparison of Sertillanges with 
Hamerton’s older work is suggested, and a reading of 
Hamerton for its own sake would not be time wasted. 
But the Catholic intellectual can never be satisfied with a 
purely rationalistic approach to the works of the mind, 
and Sertillanges will do much to demonstrate how he 
may have the best of both worlds. 

Dom Bernard Theall, 

Catholic University of America, 

Washington 17, D.C. 


* * * 


Dickens, Monica. The Happy Prisoner. 
July 23, 1947. $2.75. 


Major Oliver North, son of a middle-class English father 
and an American mother, is desperately wounded in the 
war, his leg amputated, his heart grazed by a shell-splinter. 
His widowed mother, believing that a hospital ward is no 
place for her darling, cajoles the authorities into letting 
him go home to be nursed in the Shropshire farm-house 
among his family. Though there is “a quivering stump”, 
needing constant dressing, where the amputation was 
made, and though he is liable to have a heart attack at 
any moment, he has but one nurse, the young, beautiful 
and reserved Elizabeth Grey, who appears to do most of 
the housework and run all the errands in addition to 
looking after Oliver. His two sisters and an assortment 
of children dash in and out of his room all day long, 
conducting undignified squabbles in his presence, drop- 
ping everything, banging doors, and having to be forcibly 
restrained from allowing the dogs to jump up on his 
“stump”. His mother, who had been “the best waffle 
maker for her age in Philadelphia” (whatever that may 
mean), is in the habit of coming back into his room many 
times after he has settled down for the night, waking him 
up if necessary, to express her hopes and fears for him and 
his sisters. Obviously such a setting for a plot demands 
“the willing suspension of disbelief”! I do not think Miss 
Dickens succeeded in obtaining it. 


Lippincott. 


It is a pity, for here is the making of a good after-the-war 
novel. Oliver is the Happy Prisoner of the title, learning 


Dickens 


Best SELLER 


at first through boredom but later through affection, t 
notice and take an interest in the affairs of the peopk 
about him, listening to their troubles, giving them advicg 
The once-active young man making a place for himself jp 
life again is such a tragically commonplace situation jp 
our world today that any creative work must be welcome 
which shows the problem being solved through patieng 
and love. But the manners and the language of th 
family and friends are so uncouth, the situations so far. 
cical, the characters so near the verge of caricature, tha 
the story constantly ceases to have the feel of reality 
Farcical caricature is in the author’s family tradition; by 
Charles Dickens’ genius for mingling pathos and hilarity 
does not seem to have descended to any great extent ty 
his grand-daughter. One exception: the portrait of Lad 
Sandys, mother-in-law of the younger sister, Heather 
bright-eyed witty charming kleptomaniac, is not unworthy 
of a place beside the thrower of cucumbers in Nichola 
Nickleby. It is inspired lunacy. But the grotesque pic 
ture of Oliver, left entirely alone in the house, as he 
thinks, during his sister Violet’s wedding, hearing cough 
and footsteps, convinced burglars have come, dragging 
himself out of bed, somehow getting at his revolver 
crawling fainting into the next room, and finding Nurs 
Elizabeth, who had returned from the wedding in cas 
Oliver should be ill but would not tell him she had re 
turned as it was “better for his nerve” to think he wa 
alone—with all deference to Monica Dickens’ earlie 
book, One Pair of Feet, it is hard to believe she knows: 
ereat deal about the nursing profession. 


The style of this book is curiously amateurish. Mrs 
North’s “Why surelys”, her “Isn’t that just too bads”, her 
“For goodness sakes” are more American than the Amer 
cans. Let us hope the vulgar undistinguished slangy con 
versation of her children and their friends is more English 
than the English. Good hearted as they most of them 
are, not one character in the book is capable of a polite 
civilized gracious remark. The author’s comments, fre 
quently shrewd; the careful comparisons, “the terrified 
little boy like an uncooked shrimp”, have the premed: 
tated air that suggests the short story writing course. 


The plot is disjointed: the ineffable horsey Violet wh 
takes Oliver’s advice and accepts the inarticulate farmer 
the “only man who ever wanted to marry her”, drop 
out of the picture by the time the book is half over 
though we are spared no hackneyed detail of this William 
and-Audrey wooing, even to the losing of the ring at the 
altar. The book has as its concluding episode the sorrows 
of the little girl, Evelyn, daughter of Mrs. North’s brother, 
who has grown up with her cousins in Shropshire, idoliz 
ing her unknown father in America and _ suffering a 
agony of disillusionment when he suddenly appears, well 
meaning but uncomprehending, with a brutally selfish 
second wife. The episode is told with great restraint and 
poignancy—but it is an episode only. By far the mos 
significant part of the book is that which deals with the 
adjustment of the relationship between Heather and he 
husband, John, as he returns after years of fighting in th 
Pacific. During his absence, Heather, easily the most div 
agreeable member of the family, has become a Catholic- 
just why, it is never satisfactorily explained. She neve 
seems to have been fervent; and, questioned by Olive 
on her new Faith, she “seemed to have forgotten all she 
had ever been taught”. Yet she goes doggedly to Mas 
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mdeness and inconsiderate behaviour. Her delight in 
John’s return last only a short time—boredom and irrita- 
bility descend on her again. When John, on Oliver’s 
advice, tells Heather of the sense of guilt that is weighing 
on him because of his infidelity to her during the war 
and implores her understanding, the knowledge rouses 
Heather to ugly fury. She leaves John, intending to go to 
another man; but suddenly, as she describes it, “the Peace 
of God, which Passeth all Understanding descended on 
her” and brought her to her senses. She returned, realizing 
that “instead of trying to alter John, I'll have to alter my- 
self, just enough so that we can fit in together”. Yet after 
that we never see the husband and wife together, and so 
cannot judge the proportions of grace and emotionalism 
in this change of heart. The language of these inhabitants 
of a farm house is full of farmyard crudity, adding to the 
general vulgarity of the literary style. But much more 
grious is Miss Dickens’ bland indifference to sexual im- 
morality. John’s infidelity is practically condoned, be- 
cause of the “circumstances”, and it is never suggested 
that it could adversely affect his character. Still more 
repulsive is the blatant and lighthearted way in which 
Oliver and his ex-fiancée, Anne, speak of having been 
lovers. These things put the book outside the category of 
those that can be approved for general reading. 


Oh, yes, Elizabeth falls into Oliver’s arms on the last page. 


Angela Cave, M.A. (Oxford), 
Department of English, 
Manhattanville College, 
New York 
ss 
Eden, Emily. The Semi-Attached Couple. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. May 6, 1947. 259p. $2.75. 


This novel of manners, with by-paths into English political 
life of the first quarter of the nineteenth century, was first 
published in 1861, though the author tells us in her 
Preface that it was actually written thirty years before 
that. Hence, by publication date, it had already become 
“a strange Chronicle of Olden Time” when fashionable 
lords and ladies traveled in carriages-and-four and voting 
was a public and long-drawn-out affair in which the voter 
indicated orally his choice of candidate. 


The Honourable Emily had every opportunity to know 
about the politics of her time for, as another Honourable 
(Anthony of the twentieth century) tells us, she was the 
sister of a governor-general of India, the daughter of the 
first Lord Auckland, and the niece of the last colonial 
governor of Maryland. Emily managed her brother’s 
various households: when he was Commissioner of Green- 
wich Hospital, and later President of the Board of Trade, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty, and finally Governor- 
General of India, and when he returned to the Admiralty 
again. Most of the political figures of the day streamed 
over the Eden threshold, plus a good many would-be 
statesmen and the ladies of both. Between entertaining 
them all and managing her menage, Emily planned her 
gardens, wrote about what she saw—novels, letters and 
journals—and painted volumes of water-color impressions 
of scenes and characters. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the shrewdest strokes in this Society novel should be 
those delineating public figures, in particular a cabinet 
Minister and his self-effacing secretary. 


Eden — deHueck 
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She must have known human nature pretty well, too, to 
have reproduced for us two women characters: Lady Port- 
more who bolstered up her egotism by assuring every one 
she was the favorite, the confidante and dea ex machina 
of each individual in her circle who had any claim to 
attention at all; and Mrs. Douglas who achieved the same 
satisfaction by criticizing adversely and predicting failure 
for the same group of people, and for the same reason. 

The story concerns the lives and affairs of two English 
families, the Eskdales and their daughters (chiefly Helen), 
and the Douglases and their daughters (principally Eliza). 
Neighbors in the same county, the two families arrived at 
a close intimacy when Lady Eskdale invited Eliza to visit 
Eskdale Castle after Helen, her last daughter, had mar- 
ried Lord Teviot. When the Eskdales joined a house- 
party at St. Mary’s, the Teviot country place, Eliza went 
along, too. She was a witness with the other guests to the 
strain which the bad temper and possessiveness of the 
young bridegroom put upon Helen. And she helped to 
entertain the cabinet minister, Mr. G., when that great 
man arrived, bestowed a minor post on Lord Teviot, made 
a talk to his constituents, and departed in a cloud of glory. 


With his going, the houseparty broke up, and so very 
nearly did the new marriage and the friendship between 
the two old county families. For, an election being due, 
Mr. Douglas chose to run in competition with the Eskdale 
heir, and was badly beaten at the polls in consequence. 
Not until Lord Teviot returned, dangerously ill with 
fever, from his foreign assignment, did the families be- 
come friends once more, and the devotion of the young 
couple to each other have an opportunity to demonstrate 
itself to both. 
It is inevitable that the author should be compared with 
Jane Austen, though the comparison does not stand in 
every instance. Plot is less well-defined with the Honour- 
able Emily, its development more leisurely and prolonged. 
There are fewer authentic impressions of the time to make 
the reader feel he has been immersed in another century. 
Wit there is, but not Jane Austen’s tenderness and com- 
plete affection for her characters. A period-piece, inter- 
esting for its associations and history, this will appeal to a 
more limited audience than Jane still commands. 

Helen L. Butler, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 


eS am 
de Hueck, Catherine. Dear Bishop. Sheed and 
Ward. Oct. 8, 1947. 96p. $1.75. 


“Dear Bishop,” writes Katzie the waitress. “It just came 
to me in my dark, shabby, hopeless little room on a 
slummy street of a big city, this desire to write you a 
letter . . . It might help me to keep sane, to chase the 
blues away, to still the deep voice of confusion, almost 
despair, that shouts so loudly ‘in my ears, as it does in the 
ears of countless others like me.” She tells the shepherd 
of the flock that in her world there are plenty of lost 
sheep. She meets them in the cheap taverns and saloons 
of the large cities. “You have the words of eternal life 
and they could answer all that confusion and misery . . 

we need them and you give them to us if we come for 
them. But what about those of us who don’t come, who 
are too tired, or too discouraged, or too far gone in sin?” 


There are ten of these letters and Katzie tells of the con- 
fused girls she meets in rooming houses, of the hunger, 
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poverty and sin which is their daily fare. She tells why 
the communist appeal and technique reach the factory 
hand, the chambermaid’s hate for the employer, the end- 
less discussions at the hash-house. And she is frightened, 
listening to them, seeing that they ignore the Church. 


Catherine de Hueck, also the author of Friendship House 
lives and teaches the lay apostolate of the Church. Dur- 
ing the war a member of the American Hierarchy as- 
signed her to find out what American youth, working and 
in the armed forces thought of God, His Church; what 
was their reaction to Communism and Democracy. Katzie 
is fictional, but not the life led by the author as factory 
hand and waitress, living on her earnings as the poorest 
live. Dear Bishop is a slim volume — but it packs a 
wallop — an eye opener for any Catholic who knows not 
how his brother lives. And it is shocking to realize how 
some segments of American youth talk about country, 
religion and God. Dear Bishop is not statistical research; 
it is better. To read it is an emotional experience well 
worth having. 


Kathleen C. Enzler, 
Bethesda, Maryland 


* 


Sachs, Wulf. Black Anger. 
1947. 324p. $3.00. 


This book is the expansion of an earlier psychological 
study of a South African nganga, or medicine man. The 
author, a Russian Jew now editing a liberal review in the 
Union of South Africa, has medical degrees from Lenin- 
grad (which he left in 1919) and points west. He has 
written plays and psycho-analytical literary criticism as 
well as books on nationalism and medicine. Black Anger 
is a popularized, semi-fictional account of racial conflict 
and oppression. It opens with what Sachs describes as “a 
probing into the depths of the human mind, into the wide 
range of desires, conflicts, strivings” of “an ordinary Afri- 
can, a witch doctor”. The subject, called John Chava- 
fambira, reclines on the Freudian couch and is studied 
“by the classical method of free associations”. Latent in 
this approach is a kind of Seabrook sensationalism. And 
the wary reader is not reassured by the reiterated state- 
ment that “a fantasy of the human mind is just as inter- 
esting to us as the realities of life”. However, the author’s 
clinical attitude and flat narration smother potentially 
titillating aspects of John’s revelations of sexual fantasy 
and desire, or his reminiscences of incest, native homo- 
sexuals, and the ritual circumcision of adolescents. The 
author is always frankly explicit in his professional inter- 
pretation of dreams, a little over-confident perhaps, but 
never offensive. Plainly, the book is not for adolescents. 


* * 


Little, Brown. Jan. 7, 


Following the initial analysis of John as a “black Hamlet” 
suffering from an Oedipus complex with special racial 
and ethical complications, the book studies the “medical” 
practice of the nganga. The author discovers what many 
have suspected, that the witch doctor is really a psychol- 
ogist, whose cures, having no basis in the physical prop- 
erties of the various herbal “poisons” prescribed, are for 
varieties of “love sickness”. 


The author presents an appalling, if not very exciting, 
picture of the degraded life in the urban slums of Johan- 
nesburg as well as in the native kraals. John’s psychic 
problems are not solved by a return to his native environ- 
ment in Rhodesia. But the trip gives Wulf—who must 


@ Sachs 


Best SEL, 


have seemed to the natives like an omnipresent ay 
omnivorous leech —an opportunity to describe nati, 
taboos in ritual and ethics. The spiritual failure of Johp, 
flight from contemporary reality to the false security g 
his native kraal stimulates his interest in a political soly 
tion to the problems of his race. Wulf reproduces 
what is surely fictional dialogue the political arguments ¢ 
the main contenders for African allegiance, the blag 
nazis, the communists, the English and Dutch gyp 
pathizers, and the educated, self-reliant negroes. Finally 
John is seen using his position and skill as a witch docty 
to bring peace between warring tribes. He fails—but onh 
after trying to instigate something like the classic solutig, 
of the Trojan women. 


I don’t think this book is of much interest to the general 
casual reader. It should have some value for those ser, 
ously or professionally concerned with inter-racial prob 
lems. For properly qualified readers it should take jg 
small place beside Father Furfey’s studies in the alle 
culture of Washington and the anthropological researchy 
of the late Joseph Williams, S.J., in Jamaica. Missionarig 
to negro Africa or to the Antilles and Central Ameriq 
may find value in the study of impact of what the autho 
clearly regards as superimposed Christianity on native 
concepts of religion and ethics. According to Sachs, “the 
African apparently has no conception of heaven and hel, 
Prayers and churchgoing are to them abnormal; many of 
them thought of Christ as God’s secretary”. The theme 
of the story is the internal conflict of the African native 
torn between two ways of life, each imperfectly under 
stood. “Every African, to a greater or lesser degree, live 
by two codes of morals and laws: Mwari and Chris. 
John’s psychic life force was being dissipated in seeking 
a way out of this dilemma. It is a path made more diff 
cult by the white man’s insistence on keeping the African 
enslaved to the traditions of the fathers.” 


Even to qualified readers a word of caution is necessary, 
Wulf approaches the study of this spiritual conflict with 
all his Freudian preconceptions showing. Perhaps it isa 
matter of selective quotation. But he seems to find noth 
ing but grist for his own professional mill. He has his 
medicine man says, “The Christian religion makes trouble 
in the native brain. It is the talk of sin that makes all 
the trouble.” The author never commits himself, but the 
favorable things that the natives say about Christianity 
fit into a familiar Viennese pattern. For example, John 
finds the statue of the Virgin a stimulus to devotion only 
because the face changes to that of his mother, to whom, 
according to Dr. Sachs, he has abnormal attachment. 


I recommend this book for qualified or professional 
readers. 
Joseph T. Cotter, 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Christmas Gift Suggestion 


Parents, teachers, priests, nuns, friends, relatives, 
anyone who is interested in reading or who must 
direct the reading activities of others will appre- 
ciate a subscription to 


BEST SELLERS 
The Semi-Monthly Book Review Service 


A year’s subscription at $2.50 ($3.00 Canadian 
and Foreign) will bring entertainment and valu- 
able comment on modern books to the recipient 
throughout the year. Timely, thorough and com- 
petent reviews of modern books shortly after 
publication will bring valuable information to all 
who wish to know what is being published today. 


At your request we will send a Christmas card 
directly to the recipient of your gift. 


BEST SELLERS 
University of Scranton 
Scranton 3, Pa. 
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VOLUME THREE of 
The Index to American Catholic Pamphlets 


PUBLISHED JULY 5, 1946 


In these modern times pamphlets have assumed increasing importance in teaching 
and apologetics. The three volumes of The Index to American Catholic Pam- 
phlets supply an invaluable aid to the location of over 3,000 titles. Arranged in 
classified form The Index gives author, title, publisher, date of publication, pagina- 
tion and price. This is a sample main entry from Volume Two (1942): 


95. Mass 


PARSCH, PIUS. Study the Mass. Tr. and pre- 
pared for discussion groups by the Rev. William 
Busch. Liturgical Press, 1941. 118p. 25c. 
A thorough yet popular explanation of the Mass as a 
whole, historically and at present, followed by a detailed 
treatment of each part. This is the author’s own synopsis 
of his larger work, The liturgy of the Mass (Herder). 
Popular liturgical library, series 1, no. 8. 


An alphabetical index of authors, subjects, titles, series and cross references pro- 
vides an easy approach to the classified section. This sample reproduces a brief 
portion of the alphabetical index to Volume Two: 


Devotional exercises. See: Litanies; Novenas; 
Prayers; also, names of particular devotions, e.g., 


Rosary, Way of the Cross; and also, names of Swans 


particular persons, e.g., Mary, Blessed Virgin; } 98. 1 


Jude, St., etc. 
Englert. Eastern Catholics, 18 JJ On th 
Equality of women. Hawks, 167 ists W! 
Erring, devotion for conversion of, 48 18th . 
Eternal heroines. N.C.C.W., 205 ip than ? 
Ethics. See: Conduct of Life; Medical Ethics; |} a serie 

Newspaper Ethics; Sexual Ethics if ment 
EUCHARIST. Main entry, 93 the 18 

Martin. Stations of the Cross, 71 with t 

Wallace. Honey from the rock, 76 the fa 

See also: Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament; Com- 'f compa 

munion, Holy; Holy Hour; Mass; Peter Julian Eymard, \l A 
BL; Pius X If Many 
or Th 
nalisti 
cent y 





A separate section is devoted to pamphlets written for children. 
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